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MOSES,  LEWIS,  SINGER 
OSTER  and  WEISMAN 
Attorneya  at  Law 


tre  Chicago  Sun-TiTies  the  lavv  is  in 
good  hams  /.ith  ‘;;e  la.vyers-turned-journal- 
iS'S  on  Its  sta“ 

Earl  Moses  Sun-Times  assistant  city  editor 
and  la/,  graduate  mom  Indiana  Umversit/.  He 
ivon  the  American  Bar  Association  Gavel 
a/.'ard  tor  a  series  of  stones  on  the  Blue 
Ballot  ludiciai  amendment  of  the  state  con¬ 
st  tu’ion 

Charles  W.  Lewis  -Sun-Times  assistant  city 
eo  '"'  and  graduate  ot  Columbia  University 
la.v  school.  Just  recently  he  .vas  named  re- 
CiDient  o'  a  1974  Washington  Journalism  Cen¬ 
ter  fello/.ship. 

James  W.  Singer— Sun-Times  reporter  and 
graduate  of  University  of  V'rgmia  la'.v  school. 
A  cracticing  lawyer  'or  six  years  before  join¬ 
ing  toe  Sun-Times.  Singer  won  a  Gavel  award 
'or  a  series  n‘  art  cies  on  legal  subjects  of 
pubi-c  imoortance 

Patrick  R.  Oster— Sun-Times  reporter  and 
graduate  of  Cornell  law  school  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Sun-Times,  Oster  .*.as  with  the  Better 
Government  Association's  cit  zens'  watchdog 
group  m/estiqating  waste  a'/d  corruption  m 
government 

Joel  Weisman  Sun-Times  political  reporter 
and  graduate  o'  Kent  College  o'  La  w.  Recent¬ 
ly  won  a  National  Education  W'riter's  Associa¬ 
tion  a  ward  for  his  analysis  of  education  planks 
in  both  political  cart,  platforms 

When  It  comes  to  providing  an  understanding 
o'  the  American  system  of  law,  justice  and 
politics,  our  legal  team  Keeos  our  readers 
well  briefed  That's  why  editors  everywhere 
retain  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Sun-Times 
News  Service. 

CHICAGO 

SunTimcs 

Marshall  F'elo.  Publisher 


Behind  this  door 
work  five  bright 
newspapermen 


LATEST  ABC  CIRCULATION  FIGURES  SHOW... 


The  Light’s  lead  expands  dramatically  in  San  Antonio 


CIRCULATION  TOTALS  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1973  (ABC  FAS-FAX  REPORT) 


SUNDAY 


GAINS  OR  LOSSES  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  (OCT.  1,  1972-SEPT.  30,  1973)’ 


exp./news  down  372 


•ABC  PUBLISHERS  STATEMENTS  9  30  72  vs 
ABC  FAS  FAX  REPORT  9  30  73 
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San  Antonio's  leading  newspaper 


ITlIO  LIQmL  for  more  than  20  years. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE,  INC. 
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Four  years  ago  Washington  in¬ 
siders  began  to  discover  a  new 
source  of  original,  conservative 
thinking  in  the  Capitol:  George 
Will,  the  young  political  scientist 
who  had  become  Sen.  Gordon 
Allott’s  special  assistant  on  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee. 

Last  year,  George  Will  went 
public  with  his  commentary  and 
took  over  the  Washington  edi¬ 
torship  and  Capitol  Issues  col¬ 
umn  of  National  Review. 

Since  then  he  has  rapidly 
gained  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  articulate  and  provoc¬ 
ative  of  the  new  generation  of 
national  affairs  columnists— a 
reputation  that  has  earned  him 
increasingly  frequent  appear¬ 
ances  on  The  Washington  Post 
editorial  page,  on  Post-News- 
week  stations,  on  “Meet  the 
Press,’’  the  “Today  Show’’  and 
the  “Dick  Cavett  Show.’’ 

At  32,  George  Will  has  be¬ 
come  a  spokesman  who  well 
deserves  a  national  audience. 
So  beginning  this  month  we  are 
syndicating  his  column  three 
times  a  week.  Add  George  Will’s 
new  column  to  your  editorial 
page.  For  rates  and  availability, 
please  call  collect  or  write  to 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  (202) 
223-5177;  The  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  1150  15th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


Where  there's  a 
George  E  Will 
there's  a  way  to  increase 
editorial  page 
readership. 


Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


406000 
Home  Owners. 


People  in  the  Buffalo  area  really  belong.  More  than 
406,000  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  And 
home  owners  buy  products.  More  products  than  any 
other  group.  How  to  sell  them?  Through  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  gives  you  more  coverage 
for  less  cost  than  any  other  local  advertising  medium. 

The  1972  Simmons  Local  Index  says  it:  The  News 
provides  56%  coverage  of  adult  women.  That’s  just 
one  issue.  Run  your  ad  five  times  and  you  will 
cume  to  75%  coverage  of  the  women  in  the  Buffalo 
ADI.  And  women  are  the  major  decision  makers  in 
purchases  for  the  home. 

Check  your  new  Simmons  Local  Index.  Then  move 
in  on  the  Buffalo  area  home  owners.  You’ll  receive  a 
great  welcome. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


JANUARY 

19- 22 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Royal  York,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 

20- 23 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop  on  Meeting  Challenges  to  Press  Free¬ 
dom,  U.  Kentucky. 

Jan.  20-Feb.  I — API  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  U..  N.Y.C. 

21- 23 — International  Press  Institute  meeting  of  American  and  Belgian 
editors,  publishers  and  broadcasters,  European  Economic  Community 
headquarters,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

21-25 — KNIT  Seminar  on  E.D.P.  and  the  Systems  Approach  to  Problem 
Solving  and  Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

23- 26 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop. 
Playboy  Plaza  Hotel.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

24- 26 — Tennessee  Press  Association  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 
Sheraton.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

24- 26— Texas  Press  Association,  Villa  Capri,  Austin,  Texas. 

25- 26 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  regular  membership 
meeting,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

26- February  2 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  mid-winter  meeting, 
Maui  Surf  Hotel,  Hawaii. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  annual  meeting, 
Hyatt-Reqency,  Houston  Tex. 

FEBRUARY 

3-6— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar  on  the  Changing  Economy  of  the  South, 
Duke  U. 

3-15 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

7-9 — Alabama  Press  Association  convention.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

7- 9 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  55th  annual  convention,  Shera- 
ton-RItz  Hotel.  Minneapolis. 

8- 10 — Michigan  Women's  Press  Club.  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Flint,  Mich. 

9- 10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Classified 
Phone-Room  Supervisors'  Conference.  Ralston  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ga. 

10- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  annual  busi¬ 
ness  conference,  Ralston  Hotel.  Columbus.  Ga. 

Feb.  11-13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  28th 
Annual  Business  Conference,  Ralston  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ga. 

11- 15— KNIT  Seminar  on  Effective  Human  Relations,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-16 — California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Convention.  Century 
Plaza  Hotel.  Century  City,  Calif. 

15-16— Women  In  Communications,  Inc.  Midwest  Region  meeting.  Airport 
Holiday  Inn,  Denver,  Col. 

Feb.  15-16 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Midwinter  Convention,  Skirvin 
Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

15-17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Manager  Assn,  and  National  Telephone 
Supervisors  Annual  Meeting,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

17-March  I — API  Publishers.  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y. 

17-19 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Houston  Oaks 
Hotel,  Houston. 

20- 23 — U.S.-Canadian  Relations  seminar,  sponsored  by  Canadian  and 
American  committees.  International  Press  Institute,  Sheraton  Four  Sea¬ 
sons.  Toronto.  Canada. 

21- 23 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  21-23 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting,  Carolina 
Inn  Downtowner.  Columbia,  S.C. 

Feb.  24-27 — ANPA/NPRA  Workshop  on  Personnel  Practices,  Procedures 
and  Policies,  Key  Bridge  Marriott  Motor  Hotel.  Washington,  DC 
I  24-March  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar.  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco,  California. 

I  28-March  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual 
1  conference.  Marriott  Boston,  Mass. 

J  MARCH 

I  1-3 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  annual  Winter  Convention. 
1  Sheraton-Baltimore  Inn,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1-3 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Seminar,  Marott  Hotel. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1- 3 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Southeast  Region  meeting  Prince 
!  Murat  Inn,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

2- 5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assoclat'on,  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

'  3-5 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  winter  convention.  Rye  Town 
Hilton  Inn.  White  Plains,  New  York. 

3- 15 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Columbia 
University.  N.Y. 
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Next  time  someone  claims  to  have  a 
photopolymer  plate  system  to  match 
ours,  hand  him  this  ad.  And  a  pencil. 


•  Line  areas  have  a  relief  depth  of  .028!'  Halftone  high¬ 
light  areas  range  from  .007"  to  .012"  and  the  shadow 
areas  are  .003!'  Aluminum  base  is  .012"  and  total  plate 
thickness  is  .040!' 

•  Outstanding  halftone  reproduction  quality. 

•  Over  1,000,000  direct  printing  impressions  have  been 
made  without  any  discernible  wear. 

•  Excellent  pattern  plate  reproduction. 

•  Napp  plates  are  used  directly  from  the  package.  No 
in-plant  manufacturing. 

•  Consistent  plate  quality  eliminates  waste  of  time  and 
materials. 

•  No  refrigeration  required  in  transit  or  storage. 

•  Excellent  shelf  life  with  9-month  guarantee. 

•  The  working  environment  is  pollution  free.  Uses  only 
plain  water  for  washout.  No  caustics.  No  alcohol. 

•  No  solid  waste  disposal. 

•  Basic  processing  system  costs  less  than  $1 5,000.  An 
automatic  system  is  available  for  under  $55,000. 

•  Operation  of  processing  equipment  requires  only 
minimal  training.  Very  low  maintenance  required  on 
equipment. 

•  Napp  plates  and  equipment  manufactured  in  U.S. 
under  strict  quality  control. 

•  Full  training  and  technical  support  provided  by  NAPP. 


NAPP 

SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Napp  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  4885  C  Ronson  Ct.,  San  Diego,  CA  92111  (714)  278-4811 


Y)ur  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  about  auto, 
home,  life,  or  other  personal  lines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect 


Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away  If  we  don  t  know  the 
answers,  we  II  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world's 
largest  auto  and  home  insurer,  we  II  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives 

If  you  need  fables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  Telecopier*  hookup 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories 
Next  time,  why  don  t  you'^ 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 

•  Telecopier  is  a  trademark  ot  XEROX  CORPORATION 


CA  TCH'lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  ROSE  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME— The  Peninsula  Parade 
column  in  the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Herald  noted:  ,  .  We  must 
confess  that  the  mail  handling  within  the  sacred  confines  of 
the  paper  sometimes  leaves  a  little  something  to  be  desired. 

The  other  day  a  piece  of  mail  came  addressed  to  the  ‘Plant 
Manager’.  It  was  promptly  routed  to  Jane  Vial,  the  garden 
editor.” 

«  *  * 

WHEN  SOME  CELEBRITIES  were  asked  by  JFomen's 
IT ear  Daily  to  name  their  choices  of  the  three  sexiest  women 
in  the  world,  Chicago  Daily  News  columnist  Mike  Royko  re¬ 
plied:  “Nobody  has  turned  me  on  since  the  Andrews  Sisters. 

At  my  age.  I’m  getting  pretty  hard  to  impress.”  So,  a  walk 
down  the  hall  to  Who’s  Who  to  determine  what  is  an  age-too- 
old-to-be-impressed-at:  Surely,  Mike,  41  is  not  that  old? 

*  *  * 

THE  WAY  IT  IS  IN  THE  DEADLINE  BUSINESS— Twelve 
teachers  enrolled  in  a  school  district  sponsored  course  on  “Us¬ 
ing  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom”  were  taken  to  a  night 
city  council  meeting  by  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
and  told  they  would  be  responsible  for  reporting  at  least  part 
of  it  by  midnight  deadline.  Result:  “They  were  exhausted, 
stymied,  frustrated — and  impressed  with  the  problems  we  face 
day  in  and  day  out.” 

The  APME  Idea  Club  newsletter  edited  by  Ed  Miller  of 
the  Call-Chronicle  also  reported  a  variation  on  the  business¬ 
man’s  plant  tour  out  at  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messen- 
ger  as  Herb  Steinbach  invited  seven  community  leaders  to  be¬ 
come  reporters  for  a  day.  Each  spent  the  morning  with  a 
staffer  and  was  to  produce  a  story  or  photo  for  the  “business¬ 
man’s  edition”  next  day.  The  visitors  got  lunch,  a  plant  tour 
and  later  held  a  roundtable  on  “their  day.” 

«  *  « 

COVERING  A  MURDER  TRIAL  is  Truman  Capote’s  next 
writing  job,  marking  the  first  time  he  has  worked  on  dead¬ 
line.  “I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I  can  do  it,”  he  told  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  Michael  Kernan.  The  Post  will  run  Capote’s 
stories  and  has  also  signed  up  22  North  American  papers  and 
other  foreign  clients  for  his  coverage  of  the  mass  murder 
trial  in  Houston. 

«  «  * 

COPY  DESK  LICENSE — UPI  editor  H.  L.  Stevenson  notes 
in  the  UPI  Reporter  that  a  “substantial  majority”  of  news¬ 
papers  spot  checked  changed  one  word  of  Coach  Norman  Van 
Brocklin’s  explanation  of  why  his  Atlanta  Falcons  dropped 
from  pro  football  contenders  to  also-rans.  Van  Brocklin  told  a 
news  conference:  “They  began  to  believe  it  when  their  favorite 
bartender  and  the  whores  on  Peachtree  Street  told  them  they 
were  great.”  A  majority  of  the  papers  changed  the  quote  to 
“women  on  Peachtree  Street”  and  the  New  York  Daily  News 
opted  for  “broads”,  adds  Stevenson. 

«  «  « 

TOO  DIRTY  TO  PRINT— Richard  Wise,  publisher  of  the 
Winchester  (Ind.)  News  Gazette  and  Journal  Herald,  made  a 
front-page  announcement  that  he  was  refusing  to  print  the 
City  Council’s  new  antipornography  ordinance.  Wise  said  the 
ordinance  was  much  too  specific.  “.  .  .  we  are  simply  exercising 
our  right  to  print  only  matter  which  we  feel  is  reasonable  or 
tasteful  and  we  do  not  believe  the  language  with  definitions  is 
in  good  taste.”  The  mayor  refused  comment,  saying  he  wanted 
to  talk  it  over  with  the  fellows  who  wrote  the  ordinance. 

*  *  * 

THE  SMALL  WHITE  HOUSE  that  Hoosier-born  Ernie  Pyle 
built  in  Albuquerque  was  given  to  the  city  after  the  corre¬ 
spondent’s  death  and  has  been  used  to  house  a  branch  of  the 
public  library  since  1948.  Charles  Hillinger  reports  a  visit 
with  librarian  Anne  McRedmond  for  a  Denver  Post /Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  piece.  “Every  day  they  come,”  says  the  librarian, 
referring  to  GIs  of  World  War  II  who  regarded  Ernie  as  their 
spokesman.  They  tell  about  the  day  they  met  Ernie  or  what  he 
said  about  them  or  their  company  in  a  column  years  ago.  And 
when  they  go  home,  they  often  rummage  around  among  war 
mementos  and  send  a  photograph  or  something  they  think  the 
library  should  have. 
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We’ll  give  you  one  clue.  We’re  The  Oregonian  (morning)  and  The  Oregon 

This  is  an  ad  for  a  publisher  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Journal  (evening).  Together  we  cover  an  undupli- 

Last  year  our  A.M.  paper  was  No.  1  in  food  linage  out  cated  83%  of  the  1  million  Portland  metro  market, 

of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  country,  again.  If  you’d  like  some  of  our  inside  marketing  informa- 

From  right  here  in  Portland,  Oregon.  tion,  write  Richard  K.  Millison,  Marketing 

Which  isn’t  surprising  when  you  Manager,  Oregonian  Publishing  Com- 

consider  Portland’s  healthy,  diversified  \  pany,  Portland,  Oregon  97201. 

economy,  and  the  excellent  distri-  \  Ask  us  about  the  food  day.  Or  the 

bution  available  here.  \  kiSsI  climate.  Or  who  to  see  about  good 

Which  is  why  Portland  is  one  of  \  \  \  shelf  space.  Or  anything  else  you’d 

America’s  favorite  markets.  Both  for  \  like  to  know, 

test  and  for  everyday  selling.  \  1  Take  advantage  of  us.  We  want 

And  who  could  tell  you  more  about  VI  yocr  business  and  we’re  willing  to 

this  market  than  America’s  No.  1  food  '  do  something  extra  to  get  It. 

advertiser,  us?  *S0URCE:  Media  records 

Pprtland.  Ortgon  97201,  Represented  netionally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers,  In  Seattle  by  Q.  A.  Wellington. 
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Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 
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Prologue  to  a  tragedy 

James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  said; 
“Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance.  And  a  people  who  mean 
to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  that 
knoivlcdge  gives.  \  popular  government  without  popular  informa¬ 
tion,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a 
tragedy.” 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  32nd  President,  in  addressing  the 
Congress  said  there  are  four  freedoms  essential  to  a  free  society: 
Freedom  of  speech  and  expression.  Freedom  of  w'orship.  Freedom 
from  want,  and  Freedom  from  fear.  It  is  significant  that  he  placed 
sjreech  and  expression  foremost. 

Knowledge,  information,  speech,  expression — they  are  the  same. 

Freedom  is  an  indivisible  ideal.  .\11  freedoms  are  interdependent 
and  the  cornerstone  is  a  free  press.  Without  it  all  other  freedoms 
will  disappear.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  free  men  have  known 
for  more  than  200  years.  It  has  been  only  a  little  more  than  30  years 
since  .\dolph  Hitler  proved  it  to  a  devastated  world;  After  he  eradi¬ 
cated  the  free  press,  freedom  of  speech  then  freedom  of  worship  dis¬ 
appeared.  Fear  became  rampant — and  then  holocaust. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  so  clear  and  yet  there  are  governments 
in  many  areas  that  proclaim  their  dedication  to  a  free  society  but 
continue  to  suppress  the  most  important  freedom — the  right  to  read, 
to  know,  to  speak,  to  write  and  to  print. 

The  free  press  of  the  world  has  an  obligation,  we  believe,  to  carry 
this  message  into  all  the  dark  corners  where  freedom  is  under  at¬ 
tack.  Democratic  governments  derive  their  power  from  the  people. 
They  are  the  servants  of  the  people.  When  governments  become  the 
masters  of  men,  rather  than  the  servants,  then  freedom  will  vanish. 

Confiscation 

By  petitioning  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  deny 
broadcast  license  renewals  to  radio  and  television  stations  just  because 
they  are  owned  by  newspaper  publishers  in  the  same  cities,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  is  embracing  a  technique  of  confiscation  which 
threatens  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  assets.  Three  years  ago, 
.ANPA  set  the  figure  at  almost  S2  billion. 

Adopting  a  rule,  as  FCC  proposed  to  do  some  time  ago,  prohibiting 
such  cross  ownership  and  giving  present  owners  time  to  divest  of  their 
holdings,  has  been  and  can  be  contested  as  discriminatory  but  at 
least  it  would  serve  to  protect  investments  in  properties  built  up  over 
many  years. 

The  Justice  Department,  however,  takes  the  position  .that  past 
performance  should  not  be  considered  and  that  these  investments 
should  be  confiscated  willy-nilly  and  handed  to  someone  else.  It  has 
all  the  ear-marks  of  expropriation  without  compensation  practiced 
by  some  foreign  dictators. 

Circulations  up  in  ^73 

Despite  all  the  problems  of  wage-price  controls,  strikes  in  the 
newsprint  mills  and  Canadian  railroad  strikes  faced  by  newspapers 
last  year  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  circulation  continued  to  rise, 
according  to  figures  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  still  turns  to  print  to  read  all  about  it. 
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letters 


TOUGHER  JOB 

I  would  like  to  try  to  clear  up  what  seems 
to  be  a  serious  misconception  among  the 
personnel  of  daily  newspapers. 

It  seems  many  of  them  believe  the  re¬ 
porter  or  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  pressures  of  daily 
publication  deadlines  because  such  dead¬ 
lines  are  not  in  the  experience  of  weekly 
people.  Most  seem  to  believe  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  leisurely  affair  with  hard 
news  copy  being  prepared  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  “press  day.” 

A  really  good  quality  weekly  newspaper 
will  deliver  up-to-the-minute  local  news  just 
as  any  good  daily  will.  Of  course,  just  as 
many  dailies  prepare  some  sections  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  do  weeklies. 

Having  been  a  weekly  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  and  knowing  many  people  in  similar 
positions,  I  can  assure  you  the  weekly 
newsman  often  faces  more  pressure  than 
does  his  daily  counterpart  because  he  has 
neither  the  revenue  or  personnel  a  daily 
has  to  work  with.  Many  times,  hard  news 
is  gathered,  written  edited  and  even  set  in 
type  by  the  same  man  or  woman  within 
four  hours  of  press  time.  Granted,  weeklies 
are  more  local  than  are  dailies,  but  many 
dailies  with  “local  sections”  get  much  of 
their  copy  from  the  state  wire. 

A  weekly  reporter  or  editor  has  to  get 
every  detail  available  before  press  time 
because  he  can’t  come  back  and  “get  ’em 
tomorrow.”  He  loses  a  full  week  if  all  or 
part  of  a  big  story  gets  by  and  that  can 
be  damaging  to  his  paper’s  income  and 
professional  reputation.  The  reader  cares 
nothing  of  a  paper’s  limitations;  he  just 
wants  all  the  news,  on  time. 

I  hope  daily  newspaper  men  and  women 
around  the  country  will  consider  what  I 
mention  here  the  next  time  a  nose  is 
snubbed  at  a  weekly. 

Stephen  A.  Trosley 

(Tallahasse,  Fla.) 

«  *  * 

AGRICULTURAL  AWARD 

Reading  the  more  than  100  national  and 
international  journalism  awards  (E  &  P 
Dec.  22)  I  note  with  regret  there  is  not 
one  solely  for  agricultural  writing. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  that  are  not 
listed.  But  if  there  are  none,  agriculture 
should  correct  the  serious  oversight. 

Food  is  the  ultimate  source  of  “energy” 
and  if  a  “crisis”  develops  there  the  world 
has  really  had  it.  And  with  the  world  pop¬ 
ulation  growing  as  arable  land  diminishes 
the  feeding  problem  is  not  far  off. 

News  media  should  be  encouraged  to 
look  toward  agriculture’s  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  developments  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Instead  there  is  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  negative  and  that  includes  headlines 
and  stories  of  the  “triumphs”  of  so-called 
migrant  worker  leaders  in  the  temporal, 
judicial  and  ecclesiastical  world. 

Wilson  C.  McGee 
(McGee,  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Setcs,  and  reporter  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  is  now  general  manager  of  the 
United  Growers  and  Shippers  Association 
Inc.,  Orlando,  Fla.) 


DISSERVICE 

Your  December  1  story  about  the  na¬ 
tional  election  of  The  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  did  a 
disservice  to  those  who  agreed  to  stapd  for 
election  in  Buffalo  against  the  incumbent 
slate. 

The  candidates,  Dick  Fogel,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Oakland  Tribune,  for 
president;  John  R.  Finnegan,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  Dispatch,  for 
vicepresident;  M.  Charles  Reid,  Jr.,  for 
secretary;  and  Casey  Bukro,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  for  treasurer,  were  referred  to  as  a 
“rump  ticket.” 

In  reality,  each  of  these  candidates  was 
asked  by  the  nominations  committee  of 
five  past  national  presidents  to  stand  in¬ 
dividually  against  candidates  on  the  es¬ 
tablished  ticket  or  “ladder.” 

There  was  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  candidates  to  oppose  the 
incumbents. 

But,  although  the  odds  against  election 
were  obviously  great,  and  the  opposition 
candidates  knew  it,  each  agreed  to  have 
his  or  her  name  put  on  the  ticket  “for  the 
good  of  the  society.” 

Each  of  the  candidates  accepted  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  opposition  ticket  to  help  fulfill 
a  requirement  mandated  by  the  Dallas 
convention  that  two  slates  of  offices  be 
nominated  for  the  election  at  the  Buffalo 
convention. 

These  people  were,  and  are,  loyal  and 
dedicated  members  of  our  society  and 
should  be  commended  for  the  role  they 
played  in  the  1973  elections. 

Guy  Ryan 

(Ryan  tvas  chairman  of  the  1973  nomina- 
nations  committee.) 


DIFFERENT  VIEW 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  avoid  two 
serious  deficiencies  in  your  December  22 
report  on  labor-management  problems  cur¬ 
rently  afflicting  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

1.  The  original  dispute  was  not  about 
the  mere  transfer  of  a  reporter  “from  a 
job  of  writing  a  feature  column  to  work 
on  the  copy  desk.”  It  was  about  the  puni¬ 
tive  transfer  of  a  feature  writer  (the  col¬ 
umn  was  only  a  fraction  of  his  work)  as  a 
result  of  a  published  article  which  pro¬ 
voked  outside  pressure  and  what  we  re¬ 
gard  as  an  unfair  retraction — despite  dis¬ 
interested  third-party  statements  support¬ 
ing  the  writer. 

2.  The  management  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
persists  in  a  rather  pathetic  effort  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  myth  that  the  editions  of  De¬ 
cember  8  were  the  product  of  the  editors 
and  “the  few  staffers  who  remained”  dur¬ 
ing  a  prolonged  Guild  unit  meeting.  As 
you  must  surely  guess,  Guild  members  had 
performed  several  hundred  man-hours  of 
work  on  the  December  8  paper  before  the 
meeting  started.  In  addition,  those  who 
were  still  scheduled  to  work  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  returned  to  their  posts. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
our  differences  with  management.  It  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  provide  information 
which  could  have  been  in  your  report  and 
was  not. 

Robert  T.  Stock 
(Stock  is  president-elect  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild.) 


Here  Timmy— charge  it! 


REPLY  TO  AIM 

The  letter  from  Reed  J.  Irvine,  chairman 
of  Accuracy  in  Media  (AIM),  which  ran 
in  your  January  5,  1974,  edition,  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  an  important  point 
in  its  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  National  News  Council  handled  a  com¬ 
plaint  filed  with  it  by  AIM. 

That  complaint  involved  a  commentary 
by  Eric  Sevareid  on  CBS  News  and  was 
critical  of  Mr.  Sevareid  in  referring  to  re¬ 
porting  of  the  Hue  massacres  as  having 
been  “heavily”  covered  by  the  media,  a 
point  which  AlM  disputes. 

Mr.  Irvine’s  letter  to  you  completely  ig¬ 
nores  the  action  taken  on  December  11  by 
the  Council  in  the  case  and  communicated 
to  AIM  on  December  12,  some  time  before 
the  letter  you  published  was  composed. 
This,  for  the  record,  was  the  Council’s  de¬ 
cision  in  the  matter: 

“It  is  the  Council’s  judgment  that  the 
complaint  of  AIM  against  Mr.  Sevaried 
over  his  use  of  the  word  ‘heavily,’  resting 
as  it  does  on  a  subjective  interpretation  of 
that  word — as  to  which  reasonable  persons 
may  have  varying  opinions — is  not  an  ap¬ 
propriate  subject  for  a  hearing  and  de¬ 
termination  by  the  Council.” 

Ned  Schnurman 

(Schnurman  is  associate  director  of  the 
National  News  Council.) 


Short  Takes 


The  Rangers,  losers  the  last  two 
straight  nights,  came  out  for  blood.  They 
won,  5  pints  to  2. — New  York  Neivs. 

«  *  * 

Three  universities  will  perform  sex 
chance  surgery,  said  Kando  ...  — 
Sacramento  Bee. 

«  *  * 

When  Barry  finally  proposed  two  years 
later  and  Susan  said  yes,  the  engagement 
lasted  a  mere  27  lays. — Champaign- 

Urbana  News-Gazette. 

*  «  « 

Ill-fitting  or  tight  underwear  visible 
through  well-fitted  theaters,  and  dinners 
are  here  significantly  from  an  otherwise 
sharp  outfit. — Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News. 
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“In  a  world  in  which  we  all  seem  to  have  such  great 
weaknesses,  it  is  an  aid  to  have  a  New  York  Times 
which  chronologizes  these  weaknesses... whether 
social,  philosophic  or  moral... in  an  informative  and 
intelligent  manner.” 


C.  Edward  Pierce.  Managing  Editor 
Sarasota  Herald -Tribune 
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January  19,  1974 


U.S.  court  to  review  Fla. 
‘right  to  reply’  statute 


The  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear  and 
decide  a  case  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  Florida’s  “right  to  reply”  law  which 
requires  newspapers  to  give  free  space  to 
a  political  candidate  who  seeks  to  answer 
stories  or  editorials  criticizing  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
January  14  a  Florida  court  order  requir¬ 
ing  the  Palm  Beach  Post  and  Times  to 
turn  over  financial  records  and  income  tax 
returns  for  private  inspection  as  part  of  a 
libel  suit  seeking  $2  million  in  punitive 
damages. 

The  “right  to  reply”  case  came  to  the 
court  on  an  appeal  by  the  Miami  Herald 
from  a  Florida  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  held  that  the  state  la%v  was  Consti¬ 
tutional.  The  law  was  enacted  by  the 
State  Legislature  in  1913  but  never  tested 
until  1972  when  Pat  L.  Tornillo  Jr.  sued 
the  Herald  after  it  had  refused  to  give 
him  free  and  equal  space  to  reply  to  two 
editorials  in  which  the  newspaper  had 
criticized  his  candidacy  for  the  state  legis¬ 
lature. 

Free  press  interference 

The  Herald’s  refusal  was  based  on  a 
contention  that  the  law  interfered  with 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  the  first  test  of  constitutionality,  in 
the  Dade  County  Circuit  Court,  Judge 
Francis  Christie  ruled  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional.  “Clearly,”  Judge  Christie 
said,  “if  the  state  may  not  prohibit  what  a 
newspaper  may  print  it  cannot  assume  the 
editorial  function  and  direct  the  newspa¬ 
per  what  to  print.” 

Tornillo  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  which  reversed  Judge  Christie  and 
held  in  a  6-1  decision  that  the  law  was 
constitutional.  That  court  said  that  the 
law  is  “designed  to  add  to  the  flow  of 
information  and  ideas  and  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  an  incursion  upon  First  Amendment 
rights  or  a  prior  restraint  since  no  spe¬ 
cified  newspaper  content  is  excluded.” 

The  Florida  high  court  noted  two  jus¬ 
tifications  for  upholding  the  statute.  “The 
right  of  the  public  to  know  all  sides  of  a 
controversy  and  from  such  information  to 
be  able  to  make  an  enlightened  choice  is 
being  jeopardized  by  the  growing  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership  of  the  mass  media, 
resulting  in  a  form  of  private  censor¬ 
ship,”  the  court  said. 

It  also  cited  a  1969  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  (the  Red  Lion  case)  which  upheld 
the  “Fairness  Doctrine”  for  television  and 
radio  stations.  The  doctrine  requires  the 
stations  to  give  equal  time  for  response  by 
persons  criticized  in  broadcasts. 

Newspapers  represent  a  “half-free 
press”  when  they  are  not  subject  to  the 


same  reply  requirements  as  broadcast 
journalism,  the  court  said.  Holding  that 
the  state  law  “assures  the  right  of  the 
reader  to  the  whole  story,  rather  than  the 
half  of  it.” 

Herald's  position 

In  its  argument  before  the  state  high 
court,  the  Herald  contended  that  alleged 
monopolization  of  press  ownership  was  ir¬ 
relevant  and  that  the  view  that  newspa¬ 
pers  were  subject  to  the  same  Fairness 
Doctrine  as  broadcast  stations  already  had 
been  rejected  by  the  U.S.  high  court  in  a 
decision  last  term  repulsing  an  attempt  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  permit  paid  political  advertisements  on 
the  air. 

Several  news  organizations  have  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  permit  them  to 
submit  amicus  curaii  briefs  in  support  of 
the  Herald’s  position. 

In  its  appeal  to  the  federal  high  court, 
the  Herald  asserted  that  the  statute  “im¬ 
poses  governmental  controls  on  editorial 
decisions  to  publish  critical  stories  about 
political  candidates”  and  “puts  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  editor’s  chair.” 

“Censorship  of  newspapers  in  the  guise 
of  promoting  fairness  by  requiring  a  right 
of  ‘reply’  or  ‘access’  is  nevertheless  cen¬ 
sorship,”  attorneys  for  the  newspaper  told 
the  Court,  “and  as  such  is  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  editorials  of  which  Tornillo  com¬ 
plained  criticized  ridiculed  his  candidacy 
for  the  legislature  because  of  his  role  in  a 
teacher  strike.  Tornillo  has  head  of  a 
Miami  teachers  union.  The  Herald  called 
the  strike  part  of  “an  illegal  act  against 
the  public  interest  and  clearly  prohibited 
by  the  statutes.”  Tornillo’s  reply  would 
have  defended  his  candidacy  and  claimed 
that  he  had  helped  settle  the  strike.  Tor¬ 
nillo  was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

The  libel  ruling  which  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  involves  a  suit 
for  $2  million  damages  against  two  Palm 
Beach  newspapers  by  a  former  county 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  A  Florida 
court  ordered  the  newspaper  to  produce 
for  private  inspection  certain  financial 
records  and  income  tax  returns.  The  high 
court’s  brief  order  denying  certiorari 
leaves  standing  the  order  of  the  lower 
court. 

The  suit,  filed  in  August,  1970  by 
former  Palm  Beach  County  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  Lloyd  Early,  alleges  that 
a  series  or  articles  in  the  papers  damaged 
his  reputation.  The  articles  had  charged 
Early  with  incompetency. 

The  case  was  moved  from  Palm  Beach 
County  to  Broward  County  Circuit  Court 
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on  a  change  of  venue  because  of  extensive 
pre-trial  publicity. 

Judge  Jose  Gonzales  granted  the 
plaintiff’s  motion  to  examine  the  papers’ 
net  worth,  profit,  and  income  tax  state¬ 
ments,  and  bound  the  plaintiff  not  to  give 
out  the  information. 

The  papers  appealed  the  decision  but 
both  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  the  case. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  now  re¬ 
quires  the  paper’s  controller  to  file  a  de¬ 
position  containing  the  requested  financial 
records. 

Cecil  Kelly,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Palm  Beach  papers, 
said  the  papers  had  argued  that  federal 
statute  entitles  only  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  have  access  to  tax  returns.  He 
said  the  papers  had  already  furnished  net 
worth  statements  to  the  plaintiff. 

John  Law,  attorney  for  the  newspapers, 
said  they  had  also  claimed  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  sought  had  no  bearing  on  the  libel 
charge,  and  that  requiring  newspapers  to 
reveal  financial  data  would  have  a  “chil¬ 
ling  effect”  on  a  free  press. 

Law  said  the  libel  case  was  not  on  the 
court  docket  and  would  probably  not  begin 
for  some  time. 

“Our  major  defense  in  the  libel  suit  is 
the  .V.y.  Times  v.  Sullivan  case,”  he  said. 
“I  am  confident  we’ll  w'in  that.” 

Several  parties,  including  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  filed  amicus  curaie  briefs  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  appeal. 

• 

Reply  law  introduced 
by  Delaware  senator 

A  Republican  senator  in  Delaware  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  state  senate  that 
would  require  newspapers  to  provide  free 
space  to  candidates  to  reply  to  editorials. 

The  bill  would  force  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  reply  in  a  conspicuous  place  and 
in  the  same  kind  of  type  as  the  original 
article. 

Failure  to  publish  the  reply  would  draw 
a  jail  term  of  up  to  one  year  or  a  fine  of 
$5000  or  both. 

The  bill’s  sponsor.  Dean  Steele  (R- 
Windsor  Hills),  believes  the  American 
press  has  been  unfair  to  many  political 
candidates  and  has  “misled  the  nation  on 
Nixon  and  the  oil  crisis.”  The  bill  is  his 
answer  to  the  lack  of  credibility  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Steele  said  the  bill  was  patterned  after 
the  Florida  law  of  1913. 

Steele  in  the  past  has  had  several  run- 
ins  with  mem.bers  of  the  Capitol  press  like 
many  legislators,  but  he  feels  more 
strongly  than  most. 

“When  you  cut  the  guts  out  of  someone, 
this  is  just  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
reply,”  he  said,  adding  that  most  journal¬ 
ists  were  “low-life,  bleeding  heart,  pinko 
liberals.” 
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Honolulu  mayor  fights 
with  papers  over  access 


Mayor  Frank  Fasi,  claiming  that  Hono¬ 
lulu’s  daily  newspapers  have  treated  him 
unfairly,  said  last  week  that  he  would  no 
longer  hold  “what  are  generally  called 
press  conferences,”  but  would  instead  is¬ 
sue  all  statements  “directly  to  television 
and  radio — in  other  words,  to  the  electron¬ 
ic  media.” 

The  afternoon  Star-Bulletin,  obtained  a 
preliminary  injunction  in  Federal  District 
Court  January  7  enjoining  Mayor  Fasi 
from  barring  Richard  Borreca,  a  Star- 
Bulletin  reporter,  from  the  mayor’s  news 
conferences. 

Fasi,  who  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomina¬ 
tion  this  year,  has  been  feuding  with  the 
Star-Bulletin  since  he  became  mayor  in 
1969. 

During  his  first  term,  he  had  barred  the 
paper’s  City  Hall  reporter,  Toni  Withing- 
ton,  from  press  conferences,  and  later  ex¬ 
tended  the  ban  to  the  entire  staff.  After  a 
brief  truce  in  which  the  ban  was  relaxed, 
the  feud  began  again.  The  court  action 
was  the  result  of  Fasi’s  repeated  refusals 
to  rescind  his  ban  against  Borreca. 

The  mayor  said  he  was  now  including 
the  morning  Advertiser  in  the  ban  be¬ 
cause  he  was  “fed  up  with  the  two  daily 
newspapers  that  I  consider  a  monopoly.” 

At  a  hearing  before  Judge  Samuel  King 
January  4,  the  mayor’s  attorney,  Patrick 
Monaghan,  argued  that  Fasi  had  the  right 
to  say  who  should  be  admitted  to  his  press 
conferences,  and  contended  that  Borreca’s 
constitutional  rights  had  not  been  vio¬ 
lated. 

Fasi  testified  that  Borreca’s  past  arti¬ 
cles  about  him  had  been  “biased  and  mali¬ 
cious.” 

Fasi  released  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  sent 
to  editors  of  both  papers  offering  to  admit 
their  reporters  if  “you  will  agree  to 
provide  me  with  equal  space  and  placement 
whenever  I  am  attacked  by  your  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  if  you  will  give  me  similar 
opportunity  to  respond  to  news  reports 
which  we  believe  to  be  distorted,  biased, 
and  unfair.” 

George  Chaplin,  Advertiser  editor,  re¬ 
plying  in  the  newspaper  to  Fasi,  said  the 
mayor  had  “always  been  given  access  to 
the  news  columns  and  an  adequate  display 
of  his  freguent  statements  and  disagree¬ 
ments. 

“Such  access  will  continue,”  Chaplifi 
said,  “but  we  will  not  be  used  by  the 
mayor  or  any  other  office-seeker  as  a  po¬ 
litical  propaganda  sheet.” 

In  a  joint  statement  to  the  Neiv  York 
Times,  Star-Bulletin  publisher  John  Scott 
and  executive  editor  Ilobert  Duncan,  said 
the  ban  violated  “the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Honolulu  to  impartial  news  reporting 
about  their  city  administration.” 

The  newspaper  executives  also  said  the 
administration  has  never  “cited  a  bill  of 
particulars  to  support  its  claim  that  Mr. 
Borreca  is  biased  and  malicious,  as  it  is 
charged.” 


Despite  the  injunction,  Fasi  continued 
this  week  to  bar  all  print  media  reporters 
from  his  office  including  AP  and  UPI 
newsmen. 

The  Advertiser  is  going  to  court  later 
this  week  to  ask  for  an  injunction  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  mayor  from  barring  any  print 
media  journalists  from  press  conferences. 

“It’s  a  dangerous  thing  Fasi’s  doing,”> 
said  Advertiser  executive  editor  Buck 
Buchwach.  “He’s  defying  the  injunction 
by  saying  he  just  won’t  hold  press  confer¬ 
ences  at  all  now.  By  that  kind  of  reason¬ 
ing,  a  public  official  can  deny  access  to  all 
media.” 

Buchwach  said  there  was  some  feeling 
among  newspaper  reporters  that  the  may¬ 
or  had  barred  all  print  journalists  just  to 
keep  Borreca  out. 

• 

Great  Northern  assured 
of  adequate  oil  supply 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corporation 
said  that  it  was  assured  of  enough  oil  to 
operate  its  Maine  pulp  and  paper  mills  at 
full  capacity  through  the  first  quarter  of 
1974. 

Beginning  in  November,  1973,  exports 
from  GNN’s  Canadian  oil  supplier  were 
restricted  by  the  Canadian  National  Ener¬ 
gy  Board  which  cited  a  shortage  of  oil  in 
Canada.  In  early  December  the  company’s 
Maine  mills  had  only  about  a  three  week 
supply  on  hand. 

Sam  Casey,  GNN  president,  said  that 
while  Great  Northern  has  now  been  able 
to  make  purchases  of  a  portion  of  its  oil 
requirements  in  the  open  market  at  “spot 
market  prices”,  such  purchases  are  not 
replacements  of  the  oil  it  expects  from  its 
Canadian  supplier  under  a  long-term  con¬ 
tract. 

Casey  said  Great  Northern  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Elliot  Trudeau’s  response  to  a  recent  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Maine  congressional 
delegation  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  oil. 

The  delegation,  headed  by  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie,  had  made  a  pre- 
Christmas  appeal  to  keep  Canadian  fuel 
oil  flowing  to  Maine  paper  mills  which 
have  become  dependent  upon  Canadian 
sources  through  the  years. 

Trudeau  pledged  the  cooperation  of  his 
government  and  said  “should  the  worst 
come  to  pass  and  overseas  supplies  can’t 
be  secured,  I  intend  to  have  the  situation 
reviewed  carefully.” 

Approximately  .36  percent  of  the  energy 
requirements  of  GNN’s  Millinocket  and 
East  Millinocket,  Maine  mills  are  oil  sup¬ 
plied.  Last  year  these  mills  consumed 
more  than  2  million  barrels  of  residual 
fuel  oil. 

The  company’s  major  energy  source,  six 
company-owned  and  operated  hydro¬ 
electric  power  stations,  generates  48  per¬ 
cent  of  its  needs.  An  additional  15  percent 
is  produced  from  waste  material. 


Johnson  and  Capers 
retire  from  SNPA 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  Jr.  and  Claude  V. 
Capers  will  take  early  retirement,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  1974,  from  their  positions  as 
secretary /manager  and  labor  department 
manager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Tams  Bixby,  III, 
president  of  SNPA,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

At  the  SNPA  annual  convention  in 
November,  the  membership  ratified  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  move 
the  headquarters  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  to  Atlanta  and  to  carry  out  a  plan 
of  reorganization  of  the  professional  staff. 
Under  this  plan  Reed  Sarratt  was  elected 
executive  vicepresident,  Johnson  vicepres¬ 
ident/administration,  and  Capers  vicepres¬ 
ident/labor.  It  is  expected  that  the  SNPA 
will  move  into  new  offices  in  Atlanta  on  or 
before  April  1. 

Johnson  and  Capers  notified  Bixby  of 
their  decisions  to  take  early  retirement 
rather  than  to  leave  Chattanooga.  They 
are  not  ready  at  this  time  to  announce 
their  plans  for  the  future. 

Johnson  joined  the  SNPA  staff  in  1939 
following  his  graduation  from  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  first  job  was  assistant  to  the 
late  Tom  Tanner  in  the  labor  department, 
of  which  he  was  named  manager  in  1954. 
He  became  secretary/manager  in  1964. 

Capers  has  had  two  periods  of  service 
with  SNPA.  He  worked  as  labor  assistant 
from  March,  1936,  until  February,  1938, 
when  he  went  to  work  for  the  ANPA 
labor  relations  committee.  He  returned  to 
SNPA  in  August,  1957,  as  a  member  of 
the  labor  department  staff,  of  which  he 
has  been  manager  since  1964. 

• 

Lester,  Selzer,  Reap 
retire  from  L.A.  Times 

Frank  Lester,  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  since 
1958  retired  January  12  as  did  Fred  Sel¬ 
zer,  director  of  marketing  research  since 
1950,  and  Edward  J.  Reap,  director  of 
promotion  and  public  relations  since  1946. 

Three  assistant  directors  of  these  de¬ 
partments  have  been  promoted.  They  are: 
Paul  Mahoney,  director  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  Charles  Chidsey  as  director  of 
marketing  research,  and  Gordon  Phillips 
as  director  of  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Also  retiring  January  12  was  Richard 
S.  Robinson,  Times  Mirror  vicepresident 
and  Times  vicepresident  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

• 

Canham  retires;  named 
editor  emeritus  of  CSM 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Moyiitor,  is  retiring  af¬ 
ter  nearly  50  years  of  service. 

Canham  will  have  the  title  of  Editor 
Emeritus  effective  February  1.  He  will 
maintain  an  office  in  the  Church  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building  in  Boston  and  continue  to 
write  his  column,  “Let’s  Think,”  for  the 
Monitor. 
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Lee  reports  Justice  Dept, 
review  of  joint  operations 


The  Department  of  Justice  this  week 
had  “no  comment”  on  a  report  that  a 
general  investigation  was  being  made  into 
the  newspapers  published  in  22  cities  un¬ 
der  joint  operating  agreements. 

Inquiry  was  made  by  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  when  the  annual  financial  report 
for  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  disclosed: 
“Since  the  passage  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act,  the  anti-trust  division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has 
commenced  a  new  investigation  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  newspapers  publishing  in 
the  22  cities  which  were  purportedly 
granted  a  limited  exemption  from  the  an¬ 
titrust  laws.  The  investigation  is  appar¬ 
ently  designed  to  determine  the  applicabil¬ 
ity  of  the  limited  exemption  granted  by 
the  Act.  The  Madison  and  Lincoln  news¬ 
papers  are  included  in  the  current  investi¬ 
gation.  The  Department  of  Justice  re¬ 
mains  critical  of  joint  operation  of  two 
newspapers  in  the  same  city  and  may 
contest  the  legality  of  the  operation  of  the 
Madison  and  Lincoln  newspapers.” 

On  January  2,  the  Justice  Department 
issued  what  it  called  interim  regulations 
under  the  Newspaper  Preservation  .4ct, 
setting  forth  procedures  under  which 
newspapers  may  apply  for  the  Attorney 
General’s  approval  of  any  new  joint  news¬ 
paper  operating  arrangements.  They  were 
printed  in  the  Federal  Register  of  that 
date. 

The  interim  regulations  state  that  “the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  does  not  re¬ 
quire  that  all  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements  obtain  the  prior  written 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  Act 
and  these  regulations  provide  a  method 
for  newspapers  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a 
limited  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
if  they  desire  to  do  so.” 

The  regulations  set  forth  the  procedure 
by  which  application  may  be  made  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  his  approval  of  joint 
operating  arrangements  entered  into  after 
July  24,  1970,  and  for  filing  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  terms  of 
renewal  or  amendment  of  existing  joint 
operating  arrangements  as  required  by 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  .\ct. 

“(A)  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Attorney  General  of  a  joint 
arrangement  shall  file  an  application  in 
writing  setting  forth  the  reasons  why 
approval  should  be  granted. 

“(B)  With  the  request  applicants  must 
file  copies  of  the  agreement  and  for  the 
5-year  period  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
application  annual  statements  of  profits 
and  loss,  annual  statements  of  assets  and 
liabilities,  reports  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culation  containing  equivalent  informa¬ 
tion,  annual  advertising  records,  and  rate 
cards.” 

Although  the  above  are  general  require¬ 
ments  for  applications  they  would  apply 
also  to  renewal  or  amendment  of  existing 
regulations,  the  regulations  says:  “With 
30  days  after  a  renewal  of  or  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  terms  of  an  existing  arrange¬ 


ment,  the  parties  to  said  renewal  or 
amendment  shall  file  five  copies  of  the 
agreement  of  renewal  or  amendment.  In 
case  of  an  amendment  the  parties  .shall 
also  file  copies  of  the  amendment  portion 
of  the  original  agreement.” 

Although  the  Justice  Department  will 
not  comment  upon  the  Lee  report  or  say 
whether  any  general  Investigation  of  the 
22  joint  agreement  is  being  made,  E&P 
has  learned  there  have  been  some  in¬ 
quiries  in  individual  cases  apparently 
relating  to  possible  practices  that  might 
be  violative  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

E&P  has  been  told  there  have  been  no 
renewals  up  for  consideration  by  the  De¬ 
partment. 

• 

Guild  to  vote  on  new 
AP  contract  offer 

At  a  negotiating  session  January  14, 
the  Associated  Press  changed  its  previous 
contract  offer  to  the  Wire  Service  Guild. 

The  Guild  had  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
443-278  an  W  proposal  of  December  31 
calling  for  a  base  pay  hike  of  $35  over  a 
two-year  contract  and  pension  and  medi¬ 
cal  benefits. 

The  offer  calls  for  a  Class  A  news  top 
(.six  years  experience)  to  earn  $317  week¬ 
ly  in  the  first  year  of  the  contract  and 
$335  weekly,  effective  one  year  later.  The 
preset  rate  is  $300  weekly. 

The  new  offer,  that  has  been  submitted 
to  the  membership  for  ratification  by  the 
guild’s  negotiating  committee,  contains 
one  change  from  the  previous  offer. 

The  new  proposal  calls  for  a  cost-of- 
living  escalation  in  the  second  year  if  the 
cost-of-living  rises  above  eight  percent. 
For  example,  if  the  cost-of-living  goes  up 
11  percent,  the  base  pay  would  be  raised 
three  percent. 

The  negotiating  committee  submitted 
the  offer  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
membership  accept  the  pact.  The  old  pact 
expired  January  1,  but  the  AP  has  agreed 
to  extend  the  present  contract  until  Janu¬ 
ary  18  by  which  time  the  membership  vote 
should  be  completed. 

• 

Journalism  dept,  head 
to  edit  Pulliam  paper 

Dr.  Harvey  C.  Jacobs,  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  New  Mexico  State 
University,  will  become  editor  of  tbe  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Xews  in  mid-February.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  is  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  editorial  pages. 

Jacobs  will  succeed  M.  Stanton  Evans, 
editor  since  1960,  who  will  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  and  will 
write  a  column  for  the  editorial  page. 

Jacobs  started  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Democrat,  and  was  a 
feature  writer  for  the  Indiayiapolis  Star. 


Newspaper  ad  order 
found  in  cornerstone 

Exactly  a  century  ago  this  week, 
Horace  Greeley’s  daughter  deposited  a 
time  capsule  in  the  cornerstone  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  Building  on  Park 
Row.  The  lO-inch  brass  box,  which  was 
.sold  at  auction  Thursday  (January  17)  in 
New  York,  contained  relics  of  a  vanished 
era  of  daily  journalism. 

In  the  box  were  several  New  York 
newspapers  dated  January  24,  1874:  The 
Tribune  Herald,  World  and  Sim.  There 
was  a  paper  mat  of  Page  1  of  the  Tribune 
for  that  date,  copies  of  The  City  Record 
and  Watson's  .Art  Journal,  and  autograph 
manuscripts  of  Horace  Greeley,  who 
founded  the  newspaper  in  1841. 

.\lso  included  were  blank  subscription 
and  advertising  forms  of  the  Tribune,  its 
by-laws,  and  a  roster  of  the  editorial  and 
publication  departments. 

Other  items  were  five  official  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  period,  photos  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  his  daughters,  a  mason’s  spe¬ 
cifications  of  the  building,  and  an  auto¬ 
graph  manuscript  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publi.sher  of  the  newspaper  after 
Greeley’s  death  in  1872. 

Reid  described  the  early  history  of  the 
Tribune,  noting  that  its  first  building, 
erected  1842,  burned  down  three  years 
later,  but  that  “the  Tribune  did  not  miss, 
in  consequence,  a  single  issue,  although  it 
lost  many  of  its  books  &  accounts.” 

The  50-lb.  brass  box  contained  five  carte- 
de-visite  photographs  of  the  family  of 
the  newspaper’s  former  financial  editor. 
The  pictures  were  in  an  envelope  on 
which  was  written:  “To  the  descendants 
of  Stephen  Tulley  and  Charlotte  Augusta 
Clarke.  To  be  advertised  in  a  New  York 
paper  when  the  box  is  opened.” 

In  accordance  with  the  100-year-old  re¬ 
quest,  advertisements  were  placed  in  the 
.Veil'  York  Times  by  Charles  Hamilton 
Galleries,  the  auction  house  that  sold  the 
contents  of  the  box. 

The  ads  invited  Clarke’s  descendants  to 
claim  the  photographs  that  their  ancestor, 
with  commendable  foresight,  had  con¬ 
signed  to  the  cornerstone  a  century  before. 

• 

Ad  revenues  climbed 
3.2%  in  November 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues  at¬ 
tained  a  $7.57  billion  annual  rate  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1973,  up  8.6';c  over  the 
same  period  in  1972.  In  November,  the 
gain  amounted  to  3.2 'J'r. 

Retail  advertising,  the  largest  category 
achieved  a  $4.2  billion  annual  rate  for  the 
11  months,  a  7.1';  increase.  The  gain  in 
November  amounted  to  3.5  Ct. 

Classified  advertising  was  running  at  a 
$2.2  billion  annual  rate,  up  16.2 for  the 
11  months.  In  November,  classified  gained 
10.8',;. 

Newspapers’  national  advertising  re¬ 
venues,  ran  at  a  $1.1  billion  annual  rate, 
up  0.2'/c  for  the  11  months.  In  November, 
national  was  off  by  8.2 '"r. 
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‘Secret  Witness’  programs: 
some  work  and  some  do  not 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Secret  witness  programs  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  entering  another  year  with 
varying  degrees  of  past  success. 

There  is  good  news  (the  program 
works)  and  there  is  bad  news;  some  pa¬ 
pers  are  dubious  concerning  its  efficacy 
and  others  have  abandoned  the  plan.  Some 
register  disappointment  regarding  results 
and  others  are  willing  to  talk  about  the 
program  without  voicing  an  opinion  as  to 
its  effectiveness  or  value. 

Most  patterned  their  public  service 
efforts  after  the  Detroit  .Vews.  Assistant 
managing  editor  Boyd  Simmons  originated 
Secret  Witness  in  1967  when  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  News. 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Poi^t  was  one  of 
these,  starting  on  January  2,  1972,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  L.  Powers,  assistant 
managing  editor. 

The  Post  has  offered  23  rewards  of 
$1,000  to  $10,500  in  the  following  catego¬ 
ries:  14  murders,  one  fire,  two  bombings, 
two  fugitive  cases,  one  rape,  one  shooting 
of  a  policeman,  two  escaped  convicts.  Ten 
of  the  rewards  include  offers  by  other 
organizations. 

One  raise  solved 

Powers  said  that  while  the  Post  has 
received  hundreds  of  tips  from  well- 
meaning  individuals,  they  are  somewhat 
disappointed  that  only  one  case  has  been 
solved — a  reward  of  $1,000  was  paid  to  an 
anonymous  tipster  for  information  leading 
to  an  escaped  murderer. 

Papers  utilizing  the  Secret  Witness 
program  stress  that  all  informants  of  the 
Secret  Witness  effort,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  will  always  remain  anonymous,  that 
tips  will  remain  a  secret). 

Several  rewards  by  the  Denver  Post 
have  been  withdrawn,  without  public  an¬ 
nouncement,  because  the  cases  were 
solved,  but  not  as  a  result  of  Secret  Wit¬ 
ness  tips. 

Failure  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  on  a 
long  series  of  condominium  fires  probably 
has  been  the  biggest  disappointment. 

The  Post  doesn’t  investigate  a  crime  as 
the  result  of  a  tip.  All  information  is 
turned  over  to  police.  The  advice  of  the 
police  department  is  followed  when  it 
comes  to  posting  a  new  reward. 

If  the  police  report  they  have  reached  a 
deadend  on  a  crime  and  that  Secret  Wit¬ 
ness  would  have  a  good  chance  of  succeed¬ 
ing,  the  Post  cooperates  fully. 

Kowarcl  for  bomber 

The  most  recent  offer  of  a  reward  was 
for  $2,500  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  of  a  man  wanted  as  a  suspect  in  a 
series  of  attempted  bombings,  including 
several  sent  through  the  mail.  The  public 
response  was  good  but  the  suspect  re¬ 
mains  at  large. 

The  Post  has  set  up  a  special  postal  box 
to  handle  Secret  Witness  mail  and  there 


is  a  special  telephone  which  doesn’t  go 
through  the  company  switchboard.  In¬ 
formants  use  a  six-digit  code  number  of 
their  own  choosing — the  principal  means 
of  identification  in  payment  of  a  reward 
later  on. 

The  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  started 
Secret  Witness  three  years  ago  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  Harold  V.  Lappin  says  it  has 
been  a  success,  albeit  a  moderate  one.  It 
too  was  closely  modeled  after  the  Detroit 
News. 

The  Saginaw  News  has  undertaken  five 
cases,  failing  in  three  and  succeeding  in  a 
fourth;  one  is  pending. 

Each  case  has  been  a  homicide  and  $1,- 
000  reward  offered  in  each.  In  the  pending 
case  the  rewards  now  total  $3,000  (the 
slain  man  was  a  prominent  bar  owner) 
and  additional  cash  offers  were  offered  by 
other  groups.  In  accepting  the  additional 
offers  the  News  made  it  clear  that  the 
organizations  could  have  no  role  in  the 
program  except  to  pay  off  if  the  killer  is 
apprehended  and  convicted. 

The  successful  case  involved  a  man  shot 
to  death  in  his  car  while  trying  to  quiet 
an  argument  among  others  in  a  store 
parking  lot.  A  letter  from  a  person  who 
had  witnessed  the  argument  described  the 
four  other  men  involved,  told  their 
nicknames  as  overhead,  described  the  car 
and  gave  its  license  number.  Five  months 
later  a  jury  convicted  the  killer.  The  ner¬ 
vous  informant  was  paid  the  $1,000  in 
cash  in  another  parking  lot  without  the 
News  learning  who  the  informant  was. 

Public  interest  stimulated 

Lappin  said  the  program  has  stimulated 
public  interest  in  fighting  crime  and  has 
developed  goodwill  for  the  newspaper. 

At  least  one  other  case  would  have  been 
cracked  except  for  intimidation  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  Several  persons  extended  tips  re¬ 
garding  a  gambling  house  killing,  de¬ 
scribing  the  entire  incident  and  identify¬ 
ing  the  killer.  Lappin  said  he  and  his 
gang  are  tough  and  police  can’t  get  any¬ 
one  to  testify. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
launched  its  program  in  the  summer  of 
1971.  Terry  Walsh,  assistant  managing 
editor,  said  it  never  gained  the  proper 
momentum  even  though  it  had  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
generated  a  fair  number  of  letters  and 
phone  calls. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  newspaper  Chi¬ 
cago  Today  where  Wesley  Hartzell,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  said  that  despite  a 
lengthy  trial  the  idea  didn’t  turn  up  much 
of  value. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  calls  its  pro¬ 
gram  Public  Protector.  James  O.  Holley, 
the  assistant  managing  editor,  runs  it  and 
Louis  J.  Wortham  normally  is  assigned  to 
the  writing  of  stories  and  getting  tips  to 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies. 


As  in  other  programs.  Public  Protector 
is  not  interested  in  the  identity  of  tip¬ 
sters.  The  program  is  credited  with 
providing  information  leading  to  arrests 
in  12  cases,  convictions  resulting  in  seven. 
Each  time  a  reward  has  been  paid. 

$4,000  customary'  reward 

Customary  amount  of  Post  rewards  is 
$4,000.  They  are  offered  in  murder,  rob¬ 
bery,  rape  and  even  hit  and  run  and  purse 
snatching  offenses.  The  last  reward  was 
paid  in  January,  1973.  Wortham  says  he 
has  tried  to  pump  new  life  into  the  pio- 
gram,  but  it  isn’t  working  too  well  lately. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  con¬ 
siders  Secret  Witness  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  according  to  associate  city  editor 
Henry  S.  Chenault,  Jr. 

Its  program  started  in  May,  1972  and 
dozens  of  rewards  in  numerous  cases  have 
been  offered.  Not  a  single  case  has  been 
solved. 

Chenault  said  he  is  not  convinced  all 
the  tips  the  newspaper  has  provided  the 
police  have  been  checked  thoroughly,  but 
he  also  admitted  that  the  “witnesses” 
have  offered  few  solid  leads. 

He  wonders  whether  the  Richmond  me¬ 
tropolitan  area  (500,000  population)  is 
large  enough  for  a  successful  program  of 
this  kind.  He  also  is  not  certain  that 
rewards  of  $1,000  or  $2,000  are  sufficient 
to  entice  tipsters.  What  will  become  of  the 
program  is  undecided. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  is  in  the 
third  year  of  its  program.  Public  service 
awards  go  to  people  who  go  out  of  their 
way  to  help  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
cases  not  on  the  Bee  list,  according  to 
general  executive  Eugene  Hill. 

The  Bee  also  rewards  those  who  provide 
information  leading  to  arrests  of  fugitives 
in  addition  to  those  paid  for  arrests  and 
convictions  in  criminal  cases.  During  1973 
(as  of  September)  the  paper  paid  a  total 
of  $26,900  in  rewards. 

The  Bee  says  law  officers  have  discov¬ 
ered  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  large 
rewards  for  information  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  enhanced  by  its  secrecy. 

• 

Publishers  are  asked 
to  support  OSH  A 

Newspaper  publishers  have  been  asked 
to  take  an  active  role  in  helping  business¬ 
men  bring  their  establishments  into  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Williams-Steiger  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(OSHA). 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  funded  a 
national  education  campaign  to  explain  to 
employers  and  employees  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  which  are  available  through  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

In  California  where  the  Sacramento 
Safety  Council  is  presently  conducting 
meetings  throughout  the  state,  newspaper 
publishers  in  cities  where  seminars  are 
scheduled  have  been  urged  to  encourage 
attendance  by  distributing  information 
leaflets;  publishing  press  releases;  pub¬ 
lishing  enrollment  coupon  ads  free  of 
charge;  arranging  for  a  demonstration 
“inspection”  as  a  basis  for  a  feature 
story;  and  registering  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  seminars. 
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Trespassing  charges  dismissed 
in  Florida  photography  suit 


A  ruling  in  favor  of  the  Florida  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Times-Union,  in  a  $1,005,000  law 
suit  filed  by  a  Jackson  resident  alleging 
trespass  by  a  staff  photographer  after  a 
fatal  fire,  has  been  made  by  Circuit  Judge 
Major  B.  Harding,  Fourth  Judicial  Cir¬ 
cuit,  DuVal  County,  Florida  (E&P,  June 
9,  1973). 

A  summary  final  judgment  was  issued 
January  4  in  the  action  brought  by  Mrs. 
Klenna  Ann  Fletcher,  whose  17-year-old 
daughter,  Cindy  Sloan  Fletcher,  died  in  a 
fire  September  15,  1972  at  her  residence. 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  was  in  New  York  at 
the  time  of  the  fire,  claimed  a  Times- 
Union  photographer,  Bill  Cranford,  tres¬ 
passed  by  entering  her  home  without  her 
permission. 

‘Common  custom  and  usage’ 

Judge  Harding,  in  his  ruling,  noted  that 
not  only  did  fire  and  police  officials  testify 
it  was  “common  custom  and  usage”  to 
permit  the  news  media  to  enter  under 
such  circumstances  but  that  the  publish¬ 
ing  company’s  position  on  common  custom 
and  usage  was  supported  by  affidavits 
from  a  number  of  area  and  national  news 
media. 

The  publishing  company,  represented  by 
Jacksonville  attorney  Harold  B.  Wahl, 
contended  that  the  entry  was  made  peace¬ 
ably,  quietly,  without  objection,  for  the 
purpose  of  news  coverage  of  the  fire  and 
death  and  that  such  an  entry  was  con¬ 
sented  to  by  the  doctrine  of  common  cus¬ 
tom  and  usage. 

Judge  Harding  noted  that  not  only  did 
Fire  Marshal  Henry  Melzer  and  Detective 
Sergeant  Paul  Short  testify  it  was  com¬ 
mon  custom  and  usage  to  permit  the  news 
media  to  enter  under  the  circumstances 
and  of  the  great  number  of  times  they  had 
permitted  such  entry  in  private  homes, 
but  that  many  affidavits  were  filed  to  the 
same  effect,  including  those  of  Duval 
County  Sheriff  Dale  Carson  and  Florida 
Attorney  General  Robert  Shevin. 

Supporting  affidavits 

The  Florida  Publishing  Company’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  common  custom  and  usage  was 
supported  by  affidavits  from  the  following 
newspapers;  Chicago  Tribune,  Tallahas¬ 
see  Democrat,  Pensacola  Journal,  Miami 
Herald,  Jacksonville  Journal,  Washington 
Post,  New  York  Daily  Neivs,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Birmingham  Post-Herald;  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Other 
news  organizations  and  television  stations 
supplying  supporting  affidavits  were: 
Associated  Press,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  the  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Radio  Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association,  ABC-TV  News,  New 
York;  TV-4,  TV-12,  Jacksonville;  TV-10, 
Miami. 

The  judge  noted  that  the  affidavits  “at¬ 
test  to  the  fact  that  it  is  common  usage, 
custom  and  practice  for  news  media  to 


enter  private  premises  and  homes  to  re¬ 
port  on  matters  of  public  interest  or  a 
public  event.  The  court  therefore  finds 
that  there  is  no  genuine  issue  of  material 
fact  and  that  as  a  matter  of  law  an  entry, 
that  may  otherwise  be  an  actionable  tres¬ 
pass,  becomes  lawful  and  non-actionable 
when  it  is  done  under  common  usage,  cus¬ 
tom  and  practice.” 

Body  outline  photo 

The  Times-Union  published  one  photo¬ 
graph  titled  “Silhouette  of  Death” 
showing  the  outline  of  the  victim’s  body 
on  the  floor  after  the  intense  heat  of  the 
fire  with  several  other  pictures  in  a  news 
story  September  16,  1972.  Several  staff 
photographers  were  assigned  to  cover  the 
story.  The  judge  noted  that  the  Fire  Mar¬ 
shall  took  one  polaroid  picture  of  the  sil¬ 
houette,  but  it  was  not  too  clear,  that  he 
had  no  further  film  and  requested  Cran¬ 
ford  to  take  the  “silhouette”  picture  which 
was  made  part  of  the  official  fire  and 
police  investigation  file. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  had  sued  for  trespass, 
invasion  of  privacy  and  intentional  inflic¬ 
tion  of  emotional  distress.  The  court  dis¬ 
missed  the  second  charge  (invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy)  . 

Judge  Harding  noted:  “It  is  abundantly 
clear  to  the  court  that  there  can  be  no 
recovery  for  an  invasion  of  privacy  by  the 
publication  of  a  true  story  of  a  matter  of 
public  interest  which  the  court  found  ex¬ 
ists  here.  There  was  no  allegation  of  fal¬ 
sity  of  the  matters  alleged  to  have  been 
publi.shed  by  the  Defendant  .  .  .  Also,  it  is 
settle  that  one  cannot  recover  for  the 
alleged  invasion  of  privacy  of  a  deceased 
person,  no  matter  how  close  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  deceased  to  the  one  seeking 
damages  .  .  .” 

‘Right  to  know' 

The  judgement  stated:  “While  a  story 
of  public  interest  may  have  the  effect  of 
causing  severe  emotional  distress  or  em¬ 
barrassment  to  persons  involved,  the 
courts  have  consistently  held  that  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  The  media  cannot  be  held  to  answer 
in  damages  for  what  others  may  call  a 
breach  of  good  judgment.  The  law  is  clear 
that  only  limited  sanctions  can  be  placed 
on  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment.  Even  though  the  newspaper 
may  anticipate  that  persons  involved  in 
the  publication  may  suffer  severe  emotion¬ 
al  distress,  and  desire  money  damages,  yet 
under  the  First  Amendment  a  sanction 
may  not  be  had  which  would  prevent  the 
publication.  The  fear  of  such  a  suit  or 
judgment  must  not  be  a  sanction  which 
would  prevent  publication. 

“Finally,  on  a  story  of  public  interest 
and  concern,  the  court  may  not  review  the 
manner  in  which  the  news  media  obtains 
its  information  .  .  .”  Cases  cited  by  Judge 
Harding  at  that  point  were:  New  York 
Times  v.  United  States  (1971)  the  “Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers”  case  and  Liberty  Lobby  v. 
Pearson  (1967). 
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Editor  misses  deadline; 
baby  born  in  newsroom 

Mrs.  Joan  Woods  White,  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune’s  women  page,  gave 
birth  Novemhe  ■  28  to  a  baby  girl — in  the 
ladies  lounge  of  her  office. 

The  birth  occurred  just  two  minutes 
before  deadline,  but  the  story  missed  the 
newspaper’s  final  edition.  “We  didn’t  stop 
the  presses.  There  was  too  much  excite¬ 
ment,”  .said  Will  Jones,  a.ssistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  child  is  Mrs.  White’s  fourth.  She 
joins  two  si.sters  and  one  brother. 


FBI-editor  parley 
questioned  by  lawyer 

Federal  District  Judge  Fred  Nichol, 
presiding  over  the  trial  of  two  Indian 
leaders  on  charges  stemming  from  last 
year’s  uprising  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.D., 
rejected  a  defense  motion  this  week  that 
sought  an  investigation  of  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agents  and  editors  of  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
daily  newspapers. 

William  Kunstler,  one  of  the  defense 
attorneys  for  Russell  Means  and  Dennis 
Banks,  said  the  conference  held  January  8 
between  three  FBI  agents  and  the  top 
editors  of  the  Pioneer  Press  and  the 
Dispatch  could  have  a  “chilling  effect”  on 
objective  news  coverage  of  the  trial.  Kun¬ 
stler  requested  an  evidentiary  hearing  to 
determine  if  the  meeting  had  created  an 
unfair  climate  for  the  defendants. 

The  FBI  said  they  had  met  with  the 
editors  to  assure  them  that  the  bureau 
would  be  available  outside  the  courtroom 
to  answer  any  charges  made  during  the 
course  of  the  trial. 

“That’s  all  there  was  to  it,”  concurred 
managing  editor  Harry  Burnham.  “The 
agents  met  us  in  our  office  in  full  view  of 
the  entire  newsroom  .  .  .  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  secretive  about  it.  The  whole  meeting 
lasted  maybe  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  FBI 
was  very  cooperative.” 

• 

Cleveland  requires 
truthful  advertising 

A  new  city-wide  truth-in-advertising 
code  hailed  as  the  stiffest  in  the  nation 
went  into  effect  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Under  the  guidelines,  consumers  will 
have  direct  access  to  legal  procedures  to 
halt  misleading  advertising.  The  code  cov¬ 
ers  all  forms  of  printed  advertisements, 
as  well  as  radio  and  tv  commercials. 

Violators  can  be  punished  with  up  to 
$1,000  fines  and  six  months  in  prison. 

The  director  of  the  Cleveland  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  Herman  Kammerman, 
said  that  the  only  previous  guidelines  were 
voluntary  codes  established  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  the  Cleveland  .\d- 
vertising  Club. 
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Minneapolis  Star  introduces 
‘mini-zone’  ad  distribution 


Chicago  gets  weekly 
bidingual  newspaper 

James  Schude,  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  (Ill.)  Penny  Saver,  a  weekly  (54,- 
000)  free  distribution  newspaper  located 
in  the  South  Suburban  area  of  Chicago, 
recently  announced  the  establishment  of 
Chicago’s  first  bi-lingual,  Spanish- 
English,  newspaper. 

The  new  weekly  publication  El-Bilingue 
will  print  advertisements  and  news  arti¬ 
cles  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Schude 
said  that  “many  government  and  business 
organizations  in  the  Chicago  area  have 
long  realized  the  necessity  for  bi-lingual 
communications,  especially  with  the  150,- 
000  Spanish  speaking  people  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  area.” 

The  first  edition  of  El-Bilingiie  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  a  mile  square  area  (North 
.4ve.  to  Fullerton  and  Kedzie  to  Pulaski) 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago,  reflecting  a  mix 
of  8,000  Spanish-English  households  in 
that  market  area.  We  have  saturation 
coverage  in  the  area  outlined  and  we  have 
great  hopes  of  expanding  into  other  simi¬ 
lar  areas.” 

Antonio  Irizarry  has  been  appointed 
publisher  and  Amilcar  Sanchez  Perez, 
managing  editor  of  the  new  weekly. 

• 

Four  win  Ist  prize 
for  realty  writing 

Four  members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors  were  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  awards  for  reporting  presented 
at  the  recent  national  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Awards  were  made  in  four  categories, 
three  of  which  were  sponsored  by  NAR, 
and  the  fourth,  “Best  Consumer  Informa¬ 
tion,”  by  the  .\merican  Land  and  Title 
•Association. 

First  prize  for  an  article  or  series  about 
a  local  real  estate  problem  that  is  also  a 
problem  of  national  concern  went  to  Mar¬ 
cus  Gleisser  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er. 

The  award  for  the  best  continuing  real 
estate  column  was  won  by  John  B.  Will- 
mann  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Charles  Evans  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
won  first  prize  for  an  article  about  real 
estate  as  an  investment. 

For  the  best  consumer  information  arti¬ 
cle,  first  prize  went  to  Rosie  O’Meara  of 
the  Somerville  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

• 

Prices  increased 

Citing  increased  production  costs,  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Co.  will 
raise  the  price  of  its  evening  paper  from 
10  to  15  cents  on  all  carrier  routes  begin¬ 
ning  January  14. 

The  morning  and  Sunday  Register  had 
been  raised  earlier,  the  Sunday  to  40  cents 
on  newstands  and  carrier  routes,  45  cents 
on  rural  Routes.  The  Sunday  had  cost  35 
cents. 


Under  a  “mini-zone”  supplement  dis¬ 
tribution  plan,  the  Minneapolis  Star  is 
discovering  that  not  only  does  it  provide 
an  effective  service  to  small  businesses  but 
larger  advertisers  like  the  flexibility  to 
aim  at  specific  target  opportunities. 

Neil  Nasb,  local  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  evening  Star,  said  that 
selling  under  the  new  plan  is  in  full 
swing  after  tests  consuming  .several 
months. 

The  project  provides  preprinted  adver¬ 
tising  supplements  distributed  with  the 
Star  on  a  Monday  through  Friday  basis. 
The  advertiser’s  supplement  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  volumes  of  from  10,000  copies 
to  210,000  copies,  depending  on  the  areas 
of  distribution  (mini-zones)  requested. 

Mini-zones  are  25  sub-divisions  of  the 
Star’s  old  five-zone  distribution  plan. 
Boundaries  of  the  25  distribution  zones 
basically  correspond  to  zip  code  areas.  The 
concept  is  that  since  many  retailers  iden¬ 
tify  customers  by  zip  code,  this  utilization 
of  zip  code  areas  should  help  in  identify¬ 
ing  an  advertiser’s  primary  and  secondary 
markets. 

More  importantly,  the  customer  is 
offered  the  ability  to  reach  these  markets. 

Response  eneoiiraging 

Response  to  the  initial  sales  tests  for 
the  program  have  been  encouraging  and 
several  additional  possible  sales  now 
through  spring  are  under  consideration  by 
advertisers. 

Nash  said  it  will  be  July  before  a  better 
reading  can  be  taken,  but  at  the  outset  the 
program  looks  like  a  success.  He  said  the 
Star  is  doing  business  with  people  who 
wouldn’t  have  been  prospects  and  would 
have  considered  metro  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  too  rich  for  their  blood.  Nash 
added: 

“Larger  advertisers,  too,  like  the  rifle¬ 
shot  technique  of  being  able  to  aim  at 
specific  target  opportunity — and  the 
creative  opportunity  of  distributing  ad 
materials  not  usually  associated  with  re¬ 
tail  newspaper  advertising.  That  is,  it 
offers  variety  and  flexibility  hitherto  una¬ 
vailable.” 

Nash  also  pointed  out  that  the  program 
offers  the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to 
distribute  savings  certificates  on  specific 
product  sales.  S'/a  x  11  flyers,  brochures, 
etc.  in  relatively  smaller  quantities  and 
within  a  relatively  small  specific  product 
promotion  budget.  Rates  are  based  on 
quality  and  volume  rather  than  on  space 
rates.  As  the  per  piece  quantity  goes  up, 
the  rate  goes  down. 

•Advertisers  will  furnish  the  brochures 
or  flyers  or  whatever  the  advertising  piece 
may  be,  not  tbe  newspaper^  The  cost 
structure  is  based  on  distribution  costs 
per  thousand,  for  anything  of  letter  size 
up  to  full  newspaper  page  size. 

^'ill  remain  mini-zoned 
No  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  plan 


a  full-fledged  advertising  approach, 
rather  the  structure  will  be  on  the  mini¬ 
zone  basis. 

The  program  is  a  spinoff  of  the  stalled 
Minneapolis  newspapers  plan  which  con¬ 
sidered  development  of  a  local  mailing  list 
or  data  base  for  total  advertising  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  sales¬ 
men,  using  a  data  base,  carry  a  briefcase 
terminal  to  clients.  This  establi.shed  access 
to  a  computer  which  would  print  out  cir¬ 
culation  tables  in  minutes.  This  advanced 
plan  has  been  shelved  for  the  present,  but 
may  be  further  developed  later. 

During  tests  of  the  mini-zone  distribu¬ 
tion  system  a  home  furnishings  firm  util¬ 
ized  it  to  distribute  25,000  copies  of  a 
rotogravure  supplement  in  the  western 
suburbs  of  Minneapolis.  .Another  store 
sent  out  90,000  copies  of  a  supplement  and 
Dayton’s,  Minneapolis’  largest  department 
store  distributed  127,000  copies  of  a  sup¬ 
plement  in  three  outlying  areas  and  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis.  .A  store  having  a 
grand  opening  sent  42,000  copies  of  a 
16-page  tabloid  to  the  western  suburban 
region. 

Smallest  distribution  package  sold  to 
date  ran  December  12  and  consisted  of  an 
8'/2  by  8'/2  brochure  for  a  carpet  compa¬ 
ny.  Two  mini-zones  got  12,700  copies. 

The  Star  has  prepared  a  brief  mini¬ 
zone  slide  presentation  and  leave-behind 
material  for  i)rospective  users. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  is¬ 
sued  the  first  in  a  series  of  publications 
containing  questions  and  answers  about 
job  safety  and  health  standards. 

The  30-page  booklet  is  designed  to 
provide  guidance  concerning  the  various 
standards  issued  by  tbe  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  .Administration 
(OSH.A).  It  is  based  on  questions  most 
frequently  asked  OSH.A’s  national  office 
and  field  personnel. 

The  questions  dealt  with  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  booklet  are  solely  those  about 
OSH.A’s  general  industry  standards.  They 
cover  such  topics  as  walking  and  working 
surfaces,  means  of  egress,  platforms,  and 
occupational  health  control. 

•Also,  electrical  hazards,  personal  pro¬ 
tective  e(iuipment,  general  environmental 
controls,  fire  protection,  and  machine 
guarding. 

•Approximately  250,000  copies  of  the 
publication  have  been  issued  and  are 
available  free  of  charge  at  all  OSH.A 
Regional  offices.  These  officers  are  located 
in  .Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Den¬ 
ver,  Kansas  City,  New  York  City,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 


Labor  booklet  answers 
job  safety  questions 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

EVANS  SEES  TECHNICAL  HELP  AD  GAIN  IN  ’74 


Van  M.  Evans,  newly  elected  president 
of  Deutsch,  Shea  &  Evans,  Inc.  sees  1974 
as  “Not  a  year  for  the  timid,”  in  the 
recruitment  of  scientific  and  technical 
personnel,  an  area  in  which  this  New 
York  based  agency  has  specialized  since 
1950.  Evans,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  agency  as  executive  vicepresident 
for  the  last  32  years  said  that  his  firm’s 
clients,  which  include  many  of  the  nation’s 
top  manufacturers,  have  been  appraised 
of  a  ‘very  tight  market’  for  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians’  in  the  year 
ahead  despite  the  seeming  ravages  in  the 
employment  ranks  due  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

Quoting  from  the  DS&E’s  current  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin,  one  of  several  informa¬ 
tional  publications  issued  regularly  by  the 
agency’s  manpower  research  department, 
Evans  said  that  the  1973  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  for  technical  people  which  was 
reflected  in  classified  advertising’s  17% 
overall  revenue  gain,  can  be  expected  to 
continue  at  an  accelerated  pace  this  year. 
“In  1974”  he  told  this  visitor,  “DS&E 
expects  demand  for  technical  people  to 
climb  still  higher.  Further  demand  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  a  broad  seg¬ 
ment  of  industry  to  meet  the  energy 
crisis,  not  only  directly,  through  the 
creation  of  power  generating  facilities, 
but  indirectly  as  well.  Advanced  engineer¬ 
ing  will  be  required  in  tbe  shipbuilding 
industry,  for  example,  to  design  and  build 
carriers  for  liquid  natural  gas.”  For  these 
reasons  Evans  sees  the  1974  Engineer/- 
Scientific  Demand  Index  which  hit  110 
last  year,  moving  into  the  125.  to  130. 
range  in  1974. 

‘Economic  leader’ 

The  Engineer/Scientific  Demand  Index 
(ESPI)  is  published  monthly  by  DS&E. 
Based  on  the  classified  ad  count  in  50 
markets,  calling  for  scientists  and  techni¬ 
cians  only,  it  differs  from  the  Help 
Wanted  Index  furnished  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  which  uses  the  total  help 
wanted  ad  count  figure.  The  ESPI  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  “economic  leader”  by  analysts 
since  the  hiring  of  technical  personnel 
presages  the  implementation  of  their 
planning  and  designs  by  construction 
workers  who  build  plants  and  machinery. 
As  Evans  puts  it  “From  scientific  and 
engineering  designs  come  whole  new  in¬ 
dustries:  the  computer,  for  example,  has 
created  a  dozen  new  categories  of  employ¬ 
ment.” 

With  Evans’  ascendancy  to  the  pres¬ 
idency,  Arnold  R.  Deutsch  who  \vith  his 
partner  Shea,  now  deceased,  founded  the 
agency  in  1939,  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board.  Originally,  a  full  service  agency 
catering  to  general  clients,  Deutsch  & 
Shea,  as  it  was  then  known,  switched  to 
full  concentration  on  manpower  communi¬ 
cations  in  1950.  Helping  their  clients  solve 
their  manpower  recruiting  needs  during 
the  Korean  War  brought  the  agency  to 
the  realization  that  the  recruiting  of  top 
skilled  personnel  represented  a  unique 


Van  M.  Evans,  President  of  Deutsch,  Shea  & 
Evans,  Inc. 


challenge  to  management  that  the  general 
service  agency  w'as  not  prepared  to  han¬ 
dle.  Now',  with  70  employees  and  occupying 
two  floors,  DS&E  numbers  among  its  ac¬ 
counts  such  giants  as  General  Electric, 
Xerox,  Burroughs,  Western  Electric,  etc. 
It  provides  recruiting  services  on  campus 
as  well  as  for  technical,  professional  and 
even  clerical  personnel. 

Image  builder 

“We  place  70%  of  our  client  dollars  in 
newspapers,  mainly  in  classified  and  clas¬ 
sified  display,”  said  Evans,  “which  we  re¬ 
gard  as  the  principal  manpower  market¬ 
place.”  The  agency’s  research  indicates 
that  the  average  employed  person  checks 
the  help  wanted  listings  2  or  3  times  a 
month  “just  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  concerning  his  own  field  of 
specialization.  For  such  long  terms  ‘shop¬ 
pers’  as  well  as  those  seeking  immediate 
employment  DS&.\  attempts  to  build  an 
image  for  their  clients  reflecting  the  ben¬ 
efits  they  offer — opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  challenging  projects,  aware¬ 
ness  of  individual  interests  and  needs, 
etc.  “We  try  to  put  the  same  sell  into 
attracting  personnel  as  the  company 
normally  puts  into  its  product  pu.sh.” 

Recently  part  of  this  sell  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  women.  “There  just  aren’t 
enough  technically  trained  women  avail¬ 
able  to  fill  the  demand  for  them,”  said 
Evans.  “Personnel  managers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  women  can  be  just  as  effective 
as  men  in  these  areas  and  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  matriculate  not  only  in 
science  courses  but  in  graduate  schools  of 
business.” 

In  its  capacity  as  the  official  volunteer 


agency  in  the  U.S.  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  “Jobs  For  Veterans”  project,  DS&E 
found  itself  selling  to  employers  instead 
of  employees.  Using  the  theme  ‘  Hire  A 
Veteran,  Hire  Experience”  the  ads  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Advertising  Council  have 
appeared  in  media  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  ‘Jobs  Fairs  For  Veterans’  it 
proposed  have  been  held  in  hundreds  of 
U.S.  Cities  and  in  England,  Gerniany  and 
Spain  with  employers  offering  jobs  and 
counselling  to  the  veterans  and  those  who 
were  about  to  be  released  from  service. 
The  unemployed  rate  for  veterans  20  to  34 
years  of  age  in  November  stood  at  3.6% 
down  from  5.6%  last  year  and  4.7%  for 
non-vets  in  the  same  age  bracket. 

A  strong  advocate  of  classified,  Evans 
is  concerned  about  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  newspapers  to  sub-classify  the  job 
listings  under  help  wanted.  He  feels  that 
the  traditional  straight  alphabetical  list¬ 
ing  by  indexing  term  is  best.  Using  such 
headlines  as  ‘clerical’,  ‘mechanical’,  ‘pro¬ 
fessional-technical,’  and  miscellaneous’ 
lead  to  confusion  since  placement  under 
the  various  headings  is  a  subjective  evalu¬ 
ation  by  whoever  is  doing  the  classifying. 
The  job  seeker  may  not  find  the  ad  he  is 
seeking  because  his  idea  of  the  job  clas¬ 
sification  may  be  one  thing  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  another. 


Charles  H.  Noel  Jr.,  a  specialist  in  as¬ 
sociation  management,  has  been  named  to 
head  the  staff  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America,  the  national  trade  association 
that  is  affiliated  with  the  National  News¬ 
paper  .Association. 

Noel,  50,  replaces  Kenneth  Ketchum, 
who  has  resigned  to  accept  a  new  position 
in  another  trade  group  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Noel’s  appointment  was  announced  by 
John  H.  Wolf,  president  of  SNA  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  Cincinnati.  Noel  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  heading  up  and  coordi¬ 
nating  all  SNA  activities  with  standing 
and  special  committees  from  SNA.  He  will 
also  become  involved  in  activities  of  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Research  Center  in 
Chicago. 

Noel  has  served  as  executive  director 
for  four  special  interest  sections  affiliated 
with  Printing  Industries  of  America,  and 
once  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
financial  and  operations  group,  a  division 
of  Menswear  Retailers  of  .America.  Prior 
to  that  he  owned  and  operated  a  men’s 
wear  store  in  Kentucky. 

• 

History  is  made 

December  15  was  a  day  for  celebrating 
in  the  classified  advertising  department  of 
the  Toledo  Blade.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Toledo  Blade  Co.,  the  de¬ 
partment  reached  the  one  million  ad 
mark.  On  December  14,  the  department 
also  exceeded  10  million  lines  for  the  first 
time.  Jerry  McLaughlin,  manager  of  the 
newspaper’s  classified  department,  said  he 
anticipates  a  year-end  total  of  about  1,- 
030,000  ads. 


Noel  is  named  to  head 
Suburban  Newspapers 
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Washington  bureau  Hy  laitlier  lIu»«toii 

RIDDKR  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Washington  bureau  of  Ridder  Pub¬ 
lications  provides  the  eleven  papers  in  the 
group  with  wliat  Bill  Broom,  bureau  chief, 
calls  a  “Two-tier  service.” 

The  bureau’s  primary  responsibility — 
the  first  tier — is  coverage  of  persons, 
events  and  issues  that  are  of  purely  local 
and  regional  interest  in  the  circulation 
areas  of  each  paper.  Kach  correspondent 
in  the  bureau  is  a  “man  in  Washington” 
for  one  or  more  of  the  papers,  the  report¬ 
er  editors  of  the  papers  look  to  for  in¬ 
formation  about  local  tie-ins  in  the  nation¬ 
al  capital. 

Each  reporter  also  has  a  national  beat — 
the  second  tier— determined  by  his  own 
interests,  abilities  and  contacts  as  well  as 
the  requirements  of  the  Ridder  editors. 
The  copy  he  develops  is  usually  of  interest 
to  all  the  papers,  whether  it  relates  to 
environmental  issues,  energ>%  agriculture 
and  commodities,  education,  or  the  White 
House  or  the  Supreme  Court. 

tK'rilos  u  column 

The  present  staff  consists  of  Broom, 
.\lbert  A.  Eisele,  Ed  Zuckerman,  Gil 
Bailey  and  Lee  Egerstrom.  Walter  Rid¬ 
der,  national  editor  and  corporate  officer 
of  Ridder  Publications,  operates  out  of  the 
bureau,  as  does  Mrs.  Marie  Ridder  who 
writes  occasional  magazine  jjieces  and 
features  and  interviews  on  special  assign¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  bureau. 
Broom  handles  the  White  House,  politics 
and  roving  assignments  and  does  an  edito¬ 
rial  page  column.  He  came  to  Washington 
in  1955  from  the  Snn  Jose  Mercury  as 
California  correspondent.  Ten  years  later 
he  returned  to  California  and  served  as 
editor  of  the  Long  ncnch  Independent  and 
Press  Telegram  for  five  years,  coming 
hack  to  Washington  in  1970  to  head  the 
bureau. 

Gil  Bailey  is  the  “man-in-Washington” 
for  the  Long  Beach  papers,  the  Snn  Jose 
Mercury  and  \cws  and  the  Pasadena 
Star-Nen-s.  Besides  staff  service  on  the 
San  Jose  and  Long  Beach  papers  he  put 
in  two  years  as  legislative  assistant  to  a 
congressman.  He  is  a  prize-winning  re¬ 
porter  on  the  environment,  and,  in 
Broom’s  words,  “knows  how  to  cut 
through  the  smog  and  solid-waste  put  out 
by  government  sources  on  pollution.”  He 
joined  the  bureau  in  May,  1972. 

Lee  Egerstrom  is  the  Great  Plains  cor¬ 
respondent,  covering  “first  tier”  news  for 
the  Wichita  Kagle  and  Beacon,  Grand 
Forks  (X.D.)  Herald  and  Aberdeen 
(S.D.)  American-Xews.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  May  1972,  after  a  career 
serving  as  a  general  assignments  reporter 
for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  His  national 
specialty  is  agriculture  and  the  wide 
range  of  consumer  issues  connected  with 
it.  In  the  pre.sent  crisis  he  pays  attention 
to  energj’  allocation  issues. 

The  senior  correspondent  in  the  bureau 
is  A1  Eisele,  who  came  to  Washington  in 
1965.  His  home  newspapers  are  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  and  the 


WILLIAM  W.  BROOM — Washington  Bureau 
Chief,  Ridder  Publications. 
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Duluth  Xeivs-Tribune  and  Herald.  His  na¬ 
tional  beats  are  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  politics  of  Congress.  He  is  the  author 
of  “Almost  to  the  Presidency,”  a  dual  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Eugene 
McCarthy.  Interest  of  the  Ridder  papers 
in  the  Supreme  Court  is  hightened  by  the 
presence  on  that  tribunal  of  two  Minneso¬ 
tans,  Chief  Justics  Burger  and  Justice 
Blackmun. 

Zuckerman  is  the  Washington  man  for 
the  Gary  Post-Tribune  the  \iles  (Mich.) 
Star  and  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera.  His  broad  interest  is  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
and  he  has  a  strong  background  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  civil  rights  and  covers  frequent 
assignments  in  those  areas. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  had  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  W’ashington  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  That  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Rid¬ 
der  W’ashington  apparatus,  which  became 
a  full-scale  bureau  in  1950,  with  Walter 
Ridder  as  bureau  chief.  Ridder  ran  the 
bureau  for  twenty  years,  turning  it  over 
to  Broom  in  1970.  He  still  i)rovides  young¬ 
er  members  with  background  and  per¬ 
spective  accumulated  during  his  long 
years  as  a  W’ashington  newsman. 

The  bureau  serves  news  to  Ridder  pa¬ 
pers  by  a  teletype  system  using  voice- 
grade  telephone  lines,  leased  by  Commodi¬ 
ty  News  Service,  a  wholly  owned  Ridder 


subsidiary.  These  have  been  multiplexed 
for  CNS  into  22  separate  channels,  one  of 
which  is  used  totally  on  a  24-hour  basis  by 
the  bureau  and  by  Ridder  News  Service, 
an  exchange  for  news-features  distributed 
wholly  within  the  Ridder  group.  The  sys¬ 
tem  provides  range,  flexibility  and  speed 
for  the  Washington  bureau  in  serving  the 
more  than  a  million  readers  of  the  Ridder 


The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Tunes  and  two  of  its  reporters  have  won 
the  right  to  obtain  copies  of  cancelled 
checks  in  the  county  treasurer’s  office. 

Judge  C.  Woodrow  Laughlin,  substi¬ 
tuting  in  29th  District  Court,  granted  a 
writ  of  mandamus  sought  by  the  paper 
and  reporters  Joe  Coudert  and  Spencer 
Pearson. 

The  writ  orders  County  Treasurer  Man¬ 
uel  Solis  and  County  Judge  .\rcher  Parr 
to  allow  the  reporters  to  inspect  and  copy 
checks  and  other  records  on  file  in  the 
treasurer’s  office. 

The  application  for  the  writ  was  filed 
under  the  Open  Records  .\ct,  known  as 
House  Bill  6,  passed  in  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  gives  the  public  access  to  public 
records,  with  certain  exceptions. 

The  reporters  had  sought  the  copies  of 
checks  in  connection  with  a  story  on  alle¬ 
gations  that  Parr  had  illegally  obtained 
funds  from  the  county.  Solis  refused  last 
month  to  give  the  reporters  permission  to 
copy  the  checks,  but  Attorney  General 
John  Hill  issued  an  opinion  that  the 
checks  were  public  information. 

County  Attorney  Ricardo  Garcia,  rep¬ 
resenting  Solis,  argued  that  since  Solis 
had  filed  for  intervention  in  a  suit  seeking 
$440,000  from  Parr,  the  checks  would  be 
affected  by  the  suit  and  should  be  kept 
confidential  under  a  provi.sion  in  the  law. 

But  Judge  Laughlin  upheld  the  report¬ 
er’s  contention  that  since  the  .attorney 
General’s  opinion  came  before  Solis’  ac¬ 
tion,  the  checks  were  public  information 
under  the  law. 


The  National  Newspaper  .Association 
has  protested  the  release  to  government 
agencies  of  the  records  of  reporters’  local 
and  long  distance  telephone  calls. 

In  letters  to  the  .American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  Jonathan  Marshall, 
chairman  of  NN.A’s  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  called  the  procedure  “a  very  danger¬ 
ous  invasion  of  privacy.” 

“Records  of  reporters  and  editors 
should  be  kept  confidential.”  Marshall 
said.  He  called  subpoenaing  of  records  a 
circumvention  of  basic  laws  and  asserted 
that  if  telephone  records  continue  to  be 
invaded  by  government  agencies,  NNA 
will  a.sk  Congress  to  pass  a  law  protecting 
the  privacy  of  such  calls. 


papers. 


Paper  given  right 
to  inspect  checks 


NNA  protests  AT&T’s 
telephone  disclosures 
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this  case  may  become  part  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  “that  the  courts  must  move 
against  the  evil,”  he  said. 

“Defendants  have  moved  to  dismiss  the 
indictment  or  have  their  convictions  set 
aside  because  of  the  publicity  extravagan¬ 
za  herein  considered.  This  court,  subject 
to  wiser  opinions  from  above,  deems  such 
relief  excessive  and  unnecessary,”  Frank- 
el  asserted.  “The  trial  does  not  seem  per¬ 
ceptively  to  have  been  infected  by  the 
publicity  of  some  months  back.” 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  concluded,  “it 
seems  fitting  to  underscore  that  the  mere 
gna.shing  of  judicial  teeth  should  not  re¬ 
main  the  sole  response  to  such  law  en¬ 
forcement  behaviour  .  .  .  the  atmosphere 
and  our  principles  are  polluted  if  the  in¬ 
dictment  and  arrest  become  the  circuses 
they  too  often  are,  complete  with  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  press  confeiences  and  photographic 
spreads.” 


where  it  has  become  so  habitual  to  hold  a 
mirror  of  nature  up  to  Hollywood’s 
art.” 

The  judge  had  demanded  froim  Curran 
explanations  of  how  and  why  newsmen 
were  allowed  to  accompany  the  agents  on 
the  raid  and  to  show  cause  whether  their 
presence  had  deprived  86  men  arrested  on 
the  raid  of  their  right  to  a  fair  trial 
(E<SrP,  December  1,  1973). 

In  addition,  the  judge  questioned  the 
propriety  of  holding  a  special  briefing  for 
newsmen  prior  to  the  raid. 

Curran  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
presence  of  newsmen  at  the  briefing  and 
later  on  the  raids  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  who  had 
assured  the  Narcotics  Unit  Chief  that 
“their  pre.sence  was  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  ‘leaks’.” 

-According  to  Curran,  the  commissioner 
told  the  narcotics  unit  chief  that  “he 
had  commitments  from  the  heads  of  the 
newspapers  involved  that  this  would  pre¬ 
vent  news  of  the  arrests  from  being  pre¬ 
maturely  leaked.”  “The  unit  chief  was  not 
told  nor  did  he  learn  until  well  after  the 
events  that  media  representatives  were 
permitted  to  accompany  law  enforcement 
personnel  on  the  arrest  of  John  Capra,” 
Curran  told  Judge  Frankel. 

Curran  had  said,  “With  respect  to 
(newsmen)  accompanying  law  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel  on  the  arrest  (s),  under 
the  circumstances  as  I  understand  them,  I 
regard  this  as  ill-advised  and  would  not 
have  approved  it.  However,  defendant  (s) 
was  not  prejudiced  in  his  right  to  a  fair 
trial  by  this  development.” 

Judge  Frankel  called  Curran’s  response 
‘  most  discouraging”.  He  called  for  “fur¬ 
ther  study”  by  the  U.S.  .\ttorney  that 
might  produce  sharper  restrictions  on 
press  coverage  of  arrests.  He  regretted 
that  to  this  point,  the  courts  themselves 
have  been  “unwilling  or  unable  to  clean 
their  own  houses,”  and  take  some  action. 
If  “steps  are  not  taken  by  the  prosecutor,” 


Judge  chides 
prosecutor  for 
raid  coverage 


United  States  District  Judge,  Marvin 
E.  Frankel,  in  New  York’s  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict,  ruled  (January  8)  that  “massive 
and  lurid  publicity”  by  New  York  City 
newspapers  of  arrests  made  during  a 
drug  raid  .\pril  13-14,  1973  had  not  de¬ 
prived  defendants  of  their  right  to  a  fair 
trial. 

At  the  same  time.  Judge  Frankel  repri¬ 
manded  the  United  States  .\ttorney,  Paul 
Curran,  and  high-level  police  officers  for 
inviting  reporters  and  photographers  to 
be  present  and  at  work,  through  all  the 
stages  of  the  drug  raid  operation. 

Judge  Frankel  warned  the  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  that  “repetitions  of  such  per¬ 
formance”  would  “lead  to  sterner  and 
more  positive  action  by  the  court  than 
mere  expressions  of  disapproval.” 

Frankel’s  ruling  came  five  days  after 
giving  sentences  of  12  to  18  years  to  four 
defendants  arrested  in  the  raids. 

In  a  24-page  memorandum.  Judge 
Frankel  cited  the  “sense  of  exhilaration” 
in  news  stories  of  the  arrests. 

“.  .  .  Action  scenes  were  caught  and 
recorded  in  the  exuberant  flashing  of 
camera  lights.  The  arrested  people  were 
photographed  coming  from  their  homes, 
clubs,  and  elsewhere.  Cameramen,  all  duly 
alerted,  were  ready  at  headquarters  and 
elsewhere  to  show  the  arrested  people,  in¬ 
cluding  an  old  lady,  variously  handcuffed, 
‘struggling’  in  the  fierce  grip  of  official 
hands  on  each  arm.” 

“Matters  of  this  kind,”  he  continued, 
“may  yet  take  on  a  more  sinister  aspect 
when  viewed  by  some  appellate  height.  It 
is  to  be  questioned  how  clearly  the  ends  of 
justice  are  perceived  in  an  atmosphere 


Newsman  arrested  for 
not  leaving  meeting 

Dennis  Hogan,  reporter  for  The  Jour¬ 
nal-Inquirer,  Vernon,  Conn.,  was  arrested 
January  7  at  an  Enfield,  Conn.,  town 
council  work  session  and  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  after  refusing  to  leave 
when  Mayor  Frank  Mancuso  said  that  the 
council  would  work  on  “legal  matters.” 

Hogan  was  released  on  a  $150  nonsure¬ 
ty  bond  and  promised  to  appear  February 
23  in  Connecticut  Circuit  Court  13,  Wind¬ 
sor. 

spokesman  for  the  newspaper  said 
the  daily  was  willing  “to  go  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  if  necessary  to  support  the 
reporter’s  position,”  alluding  to  state 
statutes  requiring  commissions  and  com¬ 
mittees  with  administrative  power  to  vote 
to  go  into  executive  session  before  they 
can  ask  reporters  or  public  citizens  to 
leave. 

Enfield  Town  Atty.  John  D.  .A.dams  re¬ 
marked  that  the  council  is  not  an  adminis¬ 
trative  committee  or  commission.  He 
called  it  a  legislative  body  that  does  not 
adhere  to  the  statues  cited  by  the  new'spa- 
per. 

He  added  that  the  town  would  not  press 
the  case  against  the  reporter.  “All  we 
wanted  to  do  was  remove  him  from  the 
room.” 


management  consultants 
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Appointed  editor 

The  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal 
Company  today  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Len  H.  Small  to  the  office  of 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal.  Mrs. 
Small  has  served  since  1969  as  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  the  Journal  publish¬ 
ing  corporation.  Mrs.  Small  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  DePauw  University  at  Greencas- 
tle,  Ind.,  and  also  studied  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  She  was  hon¬ 
ored  in  1971  by  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  for  her  assistance  in  winning  for  UPI 
and  for  the  authors  a  Pulitzer  prize  for 
the  newspaper  series  on  “Diana,  the  Mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Terrorist”. 
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Detroit  Free  Press  purchases 
downtown  site  for  new  plant 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  disclosed  an 
agreement  to  buy  a  riverfront  site  of 
about  22  acres  in  downtown  Detroit,  to  be 
used  for  future  construction  of  a  complete 
newspaper  publishing  facility. 

The  Free  Press  is  buying  the  land,  lo¬ 
cated  west  of  Cobo  Hall  and  west  of  the 
proposed  downtown  stadium  site,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  for  a  price 
of  $3,150,000.  Trustees  of  the  Penn  Cen¬ 
tral  Transportation  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  railroad,  approved  the  sale  January  9. 

The  sale  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Philadelphia, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  bankrupt 
railroad’s  affairs.  Approval  from  the 
court  is  expected  by  early  February. 

“Our  plans  for  the  site  are  long-term,” 
said  Lee  Hills,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Free  Press  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  in  announcing 
the  sale.  “But  we  believe  it  is  important 
to  acquire  this  land  now  and  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  we  expect  to  play  a  continuing 
role  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  city.” 

Mayor  Coleman  Young,  at  a  briefing  on 
the  plans,  called  the  decision  a  sign  that 
“Detroit  is  indeed  on  the  move  and  is 
turned  around.” 

“The  new  site  was  chosen,”  Hills  ex¬ 
plained,  “because  we  believe  it  is  the  best 
location  for  us,  with  the  water,  rail,  and 
highway  access  essential  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  our  newspaper.” 

The  land,  which  borders  the  river  on 
the  south,  is  now  occupied  by  several 
structures  used  primarily  for  warehous¬ 
ing  and  by  old  railroad  spurs. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  site,  drawn 
up  for  the  Free  Press  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  Smith,  Hinchman,  and  Grylls  As¬ 
sociates,  call  for  development  of  the  plant 
in  two  units: 
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Also  envisioned  is  a  promenade  with 
public  access  along  the  waterfront,  and  a 
dock,  separated  from  the  promenade  by 
grade,  providing  means  to  handle  water¬ 
borne  newsprint. 

The  preliminary  plans  provide  for  a 
number  of  options  for  long-term  develop¬ 
ment,  including  the  possibility  of  housing 
to  be  tied  in  to  other  projects  in  the  area. 

Hills  said  the  plans  for  the  site  had 
been  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  He  said  any  decisions 
on  timing  would  be  made  later,  and  would 
depend  on  developments  in  changing 
newspaper  technology. 

The  present  Free  Press  plant,  at  321 
Lafayette  St.  in  downtown  Detroit,  was 
constructed  in  1924.  It  is  a  14-story  office 
building. 

The  Detroit  Neu's  had  moved  its  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  from  downtown  Lafay¬ 
ette  Street  to  suburban  Sterling  Heights 
last  August  (E&P,  August  18,  1973). 

The  editorial,  circulation,  advertising, 
and  business  offices  of  the  News  remained 
downtown. 

Tv  station  drops 
local  news  coverage 

Claiming  that  the  production  of  local 
news  coverage  programs  is  too  expensive, 
a  Macon,  Ga.,  television  station  said  it  is 
discontinuing  its  local  coverage. 

UHF  station  WSWB  dropped  the  two 
30-minute  telecasts  due  to  “economic  con¬ 
siderations,”  according  to  news  director 
Ned  Dominick.  News  is  not  a  profitable 
consideration  for  television,  he  said  and 
the  owners,  located  in  Dothan,  Ala.,  de¬ 
cided  to  end  the  broadcasts.  Station  had 
been  broadcasting  local  news  for  about  a 
year. 

• 

Moving  offices 

The  Canadian  Community  Newspapers 
Association  has  moved  its  offices  to  12 
Shuter  Street,  Suite  304,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario,  M5B  1A2.  New  telephone  number  is 
(416)  366-8562. 
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St.  Paul  papers  file 
suit  to  open  closed 
school  board  meetings 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  started  legal  action  in  Ramsey 
District  Court  on  December  7  to  prevent 
the  Mounds  View  (Minn.)  School  Board 
from  holding  closed  meetings. 

A  lawsuit  filed  by  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  against  Independent  School 
District  621  charges  that  the  board  has 
violated  the  state’s  open  meeting  law. 

David  Donnelly,  attorney  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  obtained  an  order  from  District 
Judge  John  W.  Graff  requiring  the  board 
to  show  cause  at  a  hearing  why  it  should 
not  be  restrained,  pending  a  trial  of  the 
case,  from  meeting  in  private  or  from 
conspiring  in  any  manner  to  get  around 
the  law. 

The  complaint  charges  that  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26  the  board  held  a  meeting  at  which 
James  Nagel,  reporter  for  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers,  was  barred  from  admittance 
during  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  salary 
of  school  principals. 

Nagel  asked  to  be  admitted,  but  was 
told  the  meeting  was  closed  to  the  public. 

The  lawsuit  contends  that  unless  an 
injunction  is  granted  substantial  injury  to 
the  newspapers  as  well  as  to  the  public 
will  result  in  that  the  Mounds  View  board 
“will  continue  to  arbitrarily  and  capri¬ 
ciously  refuse  to  admit  (newsmen)  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  general 
public”  to  its  meetings. 

The  court  is  asked  to  permanently  en¬ 
join  the  l)oard  from  further  such  activi¬ 
ties.  Hearings  were  held  January  10  and 
both  sides  made  presentations.  The  judge 
is  expected  to  make  his  ruling  after  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  arguments. 

In  an  accompanying  affidavit,  Nagel 
said  that  at  the  meeting  in  question  the 
board  voted  3  to  1  to  hold  salary  discus¬ 
sion  behind  the  closed  door  of  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  office  and  that  it  subsequently 
returned  to  the  board  room  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  regular  meeting  which  was 
open  to  the  public. 

The  reporter  said  he  believes  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  board  to  close  any  further 
meetings  in  w’hich  salary  discussions  take 
place  or  which  deal  with  teacher  contract 
negotiations. 

It  is  the  second  such  case  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Minnesota  state  courts.  The  first 
one  is  under  consideration  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Supreme  Court. 

That  involved  a  finding  by  the  St.  Louis 
County  District  Court  against  the  Duluth 
School  Board  for  violating  the  open  meet¬ 
ing  law.  The  board  appealed  the  decision. 

“The  lawsuit  which  we  have  just  start¬ 
ed  is  filed  under  the  existing  law,  which 
will  be  replaced  by  a  new  law  on  May 
first,”  said  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
executive  editor  John  Finnegan.  “The  new 
law  will  have  a  penalty  provision  which 
the  current  law  does  not. 

“Penalties  under  the  coming  law  include 
a  $100  civil  penalty  for  anyone  convicted 
of  holding  a  closed  meeting  of  a  public 
body — and  if  the  same  individual  is  con¬ 
victed  three  times  he  can  be  removed  from 
office,”  he  added. 
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Editors  of  these 
newspapers  have 


chosen  the  Hendrix  5700 
Writing  and  Editing  Terminal 
for  use  in  their 
editorial  departments. 
Why?  Ask  them. 

Bellingham.  (Wash  ),  Herald,  Circ.  24,348 
Butler.  (Penn  ),  Eagle,  Circ.  28,028 
Cadillac,  (Mich.),  Evening  News,  Circ.  8,711 
Canon  City,  (Colo  ),  Record,  Circ.  6,542 
Charlotte,  (N.C.).  News  Observer,  Circ.  244,676 
Columbia,  (Mo  ),  Missourian,  Circ.  9.055 
Dallas,  (Tex.),  Times  Herald,  Circ.  291,145 
Detroit,  (Mich.),  News,  Circ.  681,300 
Fredericksburg,  (Va.),  Free  L’ance-Star,  Circ.  21,000 
Harrisonburg.  (Va  ),  Daily  News-Record,  Circ.  23,135 
JdUckoryi  (H.C.),  Record,  Circ.  27,442 
Janesvaie.  (SiscX  2ZSS1 

uPig'^ffich,  (Calif  ),  Independent  Press-Telegram,  Circ.  157,813 
f'^r!fiatj|n,  (Kans  ),  Mercury,  Circ.  10,889 

Collegiao  Circ.  14,000 

M a ri o h ,  TTB cTTrCF rb n i cTe  TrlBuh'e,  Circ.  26,062 
Martins  Ferry-Bellaire,  (Ohio),  Times-Leader,  Circ.  22,370 
Milford,  (Mass.),  Daily  News,  Circ.  11,667 
Norfolk,  (Va  ),  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger  Star,  Circ.  235,482 
North  Platte.  (Nebr.),  Telegraph,  Circ.  15,145 
Paihesville,  (Ohio),  Telegraph,  Circ.  20,647 
Paragould,,  ,),  Daily  Press,  Circ.  5,988 
ftichmoni^V^.'TImee  Dispatch  &  News  Leader,  0*fc.  25dt:j766 


After-Xmas  ads 
by  toy  makers 
is  on  upswing 


Weekly  is  acquired 
by  veteran  newsman 

The  weekly  Shelter  Island  (N,Y.)  Re¬ 
porter,  official  newspaper  of  the  Town  of 
Shelter  Island  and  the  Incorporated  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Dering  Harbor,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Robert  L.  Dunne  and  his  wife, 
Barbara. 

Walter  R.  Schumann  founded  the  Long 
Island  weekly  15  years  ago,  starting  with 
a  three-column  eight-by-ten  format.  It  is 
now  a  tabloid,  offset  printed,  with  a  mail 
subscription  of  1,500  and  total  circulation 
of  2,200. 

Dunne  is  a  veteran  newsman  and  public 
relations  e.xecutive,  having  served  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  the  New  York  News  telegraph 
desk,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
others.  He  was  newspaper  services  man¬ 
ager  for  This  Week  magazine  for  three 
years. 

Barbara  Dunne  has  been  recently  with 
the  public  relations  division  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  was  for  some  10  years  with 
the  PR  firm,  Dudley- Anderson- Yutzy. 

The  Dunnes  will  serve  as  co-publishers 
with  the  present  editor,  Kathryn  D. 
Springer,  remaining  in  that  post. 

• 

Free  Press  siren 
sounds  for  last  time 

The  Free  Press  siren,  installed  as  a 
herald  of  good  news  and  bad  during  the 
First  World  War,  whistled  in  its  final 
New  Year. 

Then  it  went  into  retirement. 

First  placed  atop  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  on  downtown  Carlton  St.  in  1915,  it 
was  sounded  for  important  war  develop¬ 
ments.  Its  blast  often  brought  Winnipeg- 
gers  by  the  hundreds  to  read  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  bulletin  boards. 

Its  happiest  blast  was  on  the  early 
morning  of  November  11,  1918,  signalling 
the  armistice  and  touching  off  celebrations 
in  the  streets. 

Except  for  a  few  years  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  when  it  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  air  raid  warning,  the  old 
siren  has  howled  merrily  for  New  Years 
celebrations  and  will  do  so  tonight  as 
Winnipeg  enters  its  centennial  year. 

Its  retirement  isn’t  only  a  matter  of 
age.  Whereas  once  it  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  city  and  beyond,  Win¬ 
nipeg’s  growth  to  a  half-million  popula¬ 
tion  has  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
voice. 


Sunday  price  raised 

The  newsstand  price  of  the  Sunday 
New  York  News,  was  raised  effective  De¬ 
cember  2  to  30  cents  in  the  city  and 
suburban  areas.  The  five-cent  increase, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  is  the  first  in  almost  four  years. 
Rapidly  rising  costs  of  labor,  newsprint 
and  materials  have  made  the  new  increase 
necessary.  The  Daily  News  will  remain  at 
10  cents. 


Toys,  hobbies  and  crafts  manufacturers 
increased  their  first  quarter  advertising 
and  promotion  efforts  this  year  in  an 
effort  to  build  sales  volume  in  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  dull  post-Christmas  period. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  by  toys,  hobbies  and 
crafts  manufacturers  increased  by  more 
than  60%  in  the  first  three  months  of  1973 
as  compared  to  the  same  months  of  the 
previous  year.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
linage  measurements  in  15  major  cities  in 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  quarter,  manufacturers’  toy 
sales  increased  17%  to  $407  million,  the 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  America  reports. 
In  1972,  first  quarter  toy  sales  had  gained 
only  4%. 

Natural  demand 

Manufacturers  believe  that  retailers’ 
post-Christmas  cut-backs  in  inventories 
and  floor  space  devoted  to  toys  and  the 
related  hobbies  and  crafts  lines  contribute 
to  the  sharp  fall  off  in  sales  after  the 
holiday  season.  They  have  observed  that 
stores  which  have  adequate  post- 
Christmas  inventories  achieve  substantial 
sales.  Manufacturers,  therefore,  aim  at 
encouraging  retailers  to  build  up  their 
post-Christmas  stocks  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  natural  demand. 

All  recreational  spending  has  been  in  a 
strong  uptrend  in  recent  years,  but  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures  for  toys,  games  and 
hobbies  and  other  personal  recreational 
equipment  has  been  rising  faster  than 
spending  for  other  kinds  of  leisure  time 
activities. 

In  1972,  total  recreation  expenditures, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  amounted  to  $47.8-billion,  up  12% 
from  the  previous  year.  However,  expen¬ 
ditures  for  non-durable  toys  and  sport 
supplies  gained  16%  and  reached  $7.1  bil¬ 
lion,  and  spending  for  wheel  goods,  dura¬ 
ble  toys,  sporting  equipment,  etc.  rose 
even  faster,  up  21%,  and  reached  $6.3-bil- 
lion. 

Over  the  five  year  span,  1968-1972, 
spending  for  non-durable  toys  and  sports 
supplies  gained  52%  and  expenditures  for 
wheel  goods,  durable  toys  and  sporting 
equipment  increased  61%.  By  comparison 
consumer  spending  for  all  recreation  ad¬ 
vanced  by  41%. 

National  newspaper  advertising  of  re¬ 
creational  goods  has  also  advanced  strong¬ 
ly  over  this  period.  Last  year,  national 
newspaper  advertising  of  all  sporting  and 
leisure  time  equipment  gained  14%  and 
came  to  $7-million,  according  to  Bureau 
estimates.  The  hobbies,  games  and  toys 
component,  also  up  14%,  amounted  to 
$2.6-million. 

One  company  which  has  increased  after 
Christmas  promotion,  Fisher-Price  Toys 
Division  of  Quaker  Oats  Co.  reports  that 
its  first  quarter  sales  have  registered 


sharp  gains.  Fisher-Price  calls  its  post- 
Christmas  ad  campaign  the  “Rainy  Day 
Toy  Promotion.” 

For  1974,  Fisher-Price  will  run  full 
page  color  ads  in  the  January  20  Sunday 
magazine  sections  of  430  newspapers  as 
compared  to  42  Sunday  papers  last  Febru¬ 
ary  11. 

Mattel,  Inc.  has  also  aimed  toy  promo¬ 
tions  at  the  sales  potential  outside  of  the 
Christmas  season  in  a  program  entitled, 
“A  Plan  For  All  Seasons,”  and  measure¬ 
ments  show  that  the  Tonka  Toy  Division 
of  Tonka  Corporation  also  increased  its 
first  quarter  newspaper  ads  last  year. 


A  Federal  judge  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  has 
ordered  a  special  master,  appointed  by  the 
court,  to  take  and  sell  within  one  year  all 
of  the  outstanding  stock  in  International 
Color  Printing  Company  and  Dixie  Color 
Printing  Corporation  held  by  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Press,  Inc. 

The  order  is  a  further  step  in  antitrust 
proceedings  instituted  a  decade  ago  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  which  Greater 
Buffalo  was  charged  with  anti-competitive 
practices  in  connection  with  the  printing 
of  color  comic  supplements  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

International  Color  Printing  Co.  oper¬ 
ates  a  plant  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and 
Dixie  a  plant  at  Sylacauga,  Ala.  Manly 
Fleischmann,  the  special  master,  has  been 
directed  by  United  States  District  Judge 
John  O.  Henderson  to  offer  both  plants  for 
sale  as  “a  viable  business  entity”  for  the 
purpose  of  “providing  effective  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  printing  and  sale  of  color 
comic  supplements.” 

Fleischmann,  lawyer  with  offices  at  700 
Liberty  Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  special  master  after  the  case  had 
been  remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  with  instructions  to 
institute  divestiture  proceedings. 

• 


Spokesman  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  a 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Southern 
Illinois,  has  been  sold  to  Clifton  F.  Cald¬ 
well  by  Joseph  Davison. 

Weekly  newspapers  in  the  group  in¬ 
clude  the  Christopher  Progress,  Herrin 
Spokesman,  Carterville  Herald,  Johnston 
City  Progress,  Sesser  Review  and  the 
Zeigler-Royalton  Pioneer.  Central  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  is  being  done  in  Chris¬ 
topher. 

Davison  had  owned  the  Christopher 
Progress  for  18  years  and  acquired  the 
other  papers  of  the  group  through  the 
years.  He  continues  to  live  in  Christopher 
and  has  not  indicated  his  plans  for  the 
future. 

Caldwell  has  held  management  positions 
with  the  Texas  City  (Texas)  Daily  Sun, 
The  Galveston  (Texas)  News,  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Sentinel  and  the  Lake  City 
(Fla.)  Reporter. 


Two  Greater  Buffalo 
plants  must  be  sold 


Illinois  group  sold 
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ISYOUR  PHOTO-TYPESETTER 
SWAMPING  YOUR  ENGRAVER? 


That  phototypesetting  equipment  is  ’ 
great.  High  speed.  Big  volume.  But 
how  do  you  keep  pace  with  the 
output?  Run  overtime?  Keep  ex¬ 
panding  your  metal  engraving  facil¬ 
ities?  That’s  not  the  answer. 

But  the  Merigraph®  plastic 
plate  system  is. 

Why? 

First,  because  our  Merigraph 
pattern  plate  can  save  you  money. 
Right  now.  Money  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  for  costly  metal,  acid,  and 
overtime.  And  later  when  you’re  ready 
to  drop  hot  metal  altogether, 
Merigraph  direct  plates  may  save  you 
even  more  money. 

In  addition,  you’ll  be  gaining 
valuable  experience  in  the  new 
technology.  And  we  mean  expe¬ 
rience  ...  not  experimentation. 

Because  Merigraph  works.  It’s 
installed  and  operating  in  many  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Several  papers  began  with 
Merigraph  pattern  plates,  and  then 
made  the  simple  switch  to  Merigraph 
direct  plates. 

Most  important,  you’ll  maintain 
high  quality  printing. 

Merigraph  direct  print-  1^' 

ing  and  pattern 

plates  produce  print  1 


your  engraver,  begin  today  to  take  full 
advantage  of  that  modem  phototype¬ 
setting  equipment.  Go  Merigraph. 

Call  or  write  today.  Hercules  Incor¬ 
porated,  Organics  Department,  910 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
19899.  Telephone:  (302)  656-9811. 


quality  at  least  equal  to  that  produced 
by  hot  metal.  Type  is  clean  and  sharp. 
Blacks  are  black.  Halftone  contrast  is 
good.  You  won’t  find  a  higher  quality 
plastic  plate  for  your  direct  or  pattern 
plate  needs. 

If  you’re  beginning  to  swamp 


Hittern  plates  today. 

Direct  printing  plates  when  youVe  ready. 


INCOnPOMATCO 

Wilm*ngton  Delaware  19899 
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NY  News  appeals 
decision  in 
antitrust  case 

The  Neiv  York  Daily  Xeics  is  in  the 
process  of  appealing  an  order  by  a  feder¬ 
al  judge  enjoining  it  from  11  distribution 
practices  in  connection  with  attempts  to 
have  home  delivery  markets  in  adjoining 
suburban  Long  Island. 

Federal  Judge  Arnold  Bauman  on  Au¬ 
gust  27  signed  the  order  following  his 
previous  determination  that  the  morning 
New  York  City  newspaper  had  violated 
anti-trust  laws  and  sought  to  monopolize 
its  suburban  home  delivery  markets.  (E  & 
P  August  18,  1973). 

Attorneys  for  the  paper,  the  law  firm  of 
Townley,  Updike,  Carter  and  Rodgers,  are 
in  the  process  of  appealing  the  ruling  and 
order.  Herbert  Monte  Levy,  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  Metropolitan  Route  Dealers 
Association  in  the  dispute,  is  filing  a  legal 
brief  in  opposition  to  the  News’  appeal. 

Judge’s  ruling 

The  controversy  stems  from  the  paper’s 
effort  to  change  its  home  delivery  system 
in  the  suburban  region  from  one  employ¬ 
ing  independent  route  dealers  to  one  util¬ 
izing  carrier  boys  in  conjunction  with 
franchised  dealers. 

Judge  Bauman,  in  his  decision,  enjoined 
the  News  from: 

1.  Combining,  conspiring  or  agreeing  to 
monopolize  trade  in  the  newspaper  home 
delivery  market,  and  in  particular  from 
entering  into  any  combination,  conspiracy 
or  agreement  to  eliminate  intrabrand  com¬ 
petition  in  the  home  delivery  market. 

2.  Fixing  or  establishing  the  prices  at 
which  wholesalers,  including  franchise 
dealers  who  resell  to  carrier  boys  or  oth¬ 
ers  for  resale  to  ultimate  consumers,  may 
resell  copies  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
News  to  carrier  boys  or  others  who  pur¬ 
chase  such  papers  for  resale  to  ultimate 
consumers,  and  in  particular,  and  without 
limitation,  from  requiring  adherence  to  or 
enforcing  sections  11(b)  and  IV  (d)  of  the 
franchise  agreement  insofar  as  those 
provisions  relate  to  resale  prices  to  earn¬ 
er  boys  or  other  retailers; 

3.  Fixing  or  establishing,  by  agreement 
with  any  wholesaler,  including  a  franchise 
dealer,  the  prices  at  which  a  retailer, 
including  a  franchise  dealer’s  carrier 
boys,  resells  The  News  to  subscribers,  and 
in  particular,  but  without  limitation,  re¬ 
quiring  adherence  to  or  enforcement  of 
Sections  11(b)  and  IV  (d)  of  the  franchise 
agreement  insofar  as  those  provisions 
relate  to  resale  prices  by  carrier  boys  to 
home  delivery  subscribers ; 

4.  Compelling  or  coercing  any  whole¬ 
saler  to  establish,  adopt,  adhere  to,  or 
enforce  adherence  to,  any  suggested  retail 
prices,  markups  of  margins  of  profit; 

5.  Refusing  to  deal  with  any  indepen¬ 
dent  route  dealer  in  connection  with  any 
scheme  to  fix  or  maintain  retail  prices  or 
in  connection  with  any  conspiracy  to  mon¬ 
opolize  home  delivery  sales;  provided, 
however,  that  for  a  period  of  three  years 
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from  the  date  this  judgment  becomes 
final,  the  New  York  News,  Inc.  shall  .sell 
directly  to  any  independent  route  dealer 
who  has  at  any  time  been  a  plaintiff  in 
this  lawsuit  at  the  then  current  newsstand 
dealer  prices,  upon  written  notice  to  The 
News,  his  requirements  of  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  News; 

6.  Restricting  in  any  manner  the  resale 
of  defendant  News’  newspapers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  territory  or  customers,  and  in 
particular  from  requiring  franchise  deal¬ 
ers  to  limit  their  sales  to  the  territory 
described  in  Section  III  of  the  franchise 
agreement  and  from  requiring  the  fran¬ 
chise  dealer  to  limit  his  sales  to  single 
copy  home  delivery  sub.scribers ; 

7.  Terminating  or  suspending  any  in¬ 
dependent  route  dealer  who  is  or  has  been 
a  plaintiff  herein,  as  a  dealer  in  the  News 
without  just  cause;  provided  however  that 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  News  has 
acted  without  just  cause  shall  be  on  the 
terminated  or  suspended  plaintiff  route 
dealer. 

8.  Intimidating,  coercing  or  harassing 
any  independent  route  dealer  or  his  carri¬ 
ers  and  or  employes. 

9.  Following,  trailing,  putting  under 
surveillance,  or  harassing  any  route  deal¬ 
er  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from 
lawfully  obtaining  copies  of  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  News  from  any  lawful  source; 

10.  Terminating  or  threatening  to  ter¬ 
minate  sales  to  any  dealer  of  the  Daily  or 
Sunday  News  who  is,  has  been,  or  may  be 
a  lawful  source  of  supply  of  newspapers 
for  any  route  dealer,  or  reducing  or 
threatening  to  reduce  the  number  of  co¬ 
pies  to  be  sold  to  such  dealer; 

11.  Falsely  advising  any  present,  poten¬ 
tial  or  past  home  delivery  subscriber  that 
any  plaintiff  route  dealer  is  not  in  busi¬ 
ness;  that  home  delivery  subscribers  can 
obtain  home  delivery  of  the  News  only 
through  franchise  dealers;  or  that  the 
paper  by  any  plaintiff  route  dealers  are 
stolen. 

$500,000  asked 
in  libel  suit 

Damages  of  $500,000  are  sought  by 
John  M.  Hatfield,  a  Colorado  game 
warden,  in  a  libel  suit  filed  December  6  in 
Denver  District  Court  against  the  Denver 
Post. 

Hatfield  asked  for  the  damages  he  con¬ 
tended  he  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
newspaper’s  coverage  of  a  December  1972 
goose  hunt  in  Greenwood  Village.  Also 
involved  in  the  hunt  was  Harry  Wood¬ 
ward,  former  Colorado  State  Wildlife  Di¬ 
vision  director.  Woodward  resigned  after 
the  incident. 

Hatfield  is  on  sick  leave  from  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  libel  complaint,  Hatfield  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  Post  articles  held  him  up  to 
“public  scorn,  hatred  and  ridicule  .  .  .” 

The  items  to  which  Hatfield  objected 
included  editorials,  an  editorial  cartoon 
and  news  stories  printed  between  January 
19  and  April  8. 

Hatfield  is  asking  for  $250,000  in  actual 
damages  and  $250,000  in  exemplary  and 
punitive  damages. 


Commercial  printing 
safety  study  released 

The  Management  Services  Department 
of  the  Printing  Industries  of  America, 
Inc.  has  just  released  the  results  of  a 
survey  it  recently  conducted  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  OSH.A  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Board. 

Participating  in  the  survey  were  86 
printing  firms,  23  of  which  have  had 
official  OSHA  inspections,  and  63  who 
have  not  yet  had  that  experience.  Of  the 
23  inspected  firms  19  were  issued  citations 
and  seven  of  the  19  were  assessed  penal¬ 
ties  totaling  $2,180.  The  penalties  ran 
from  a  high  of  $1,085  to  a  low  of  $35. 

The  survey  turned  up  41  different  types 
of  violations — from  not  having  a  “Men” 
sign  on  the  men’s  room  door  and  “No 
Smoking”  signs — to  all  kinds  of  possible 
accident  hazards.  The  six  most  common 
violations  reported  were  in  the  order  of 
their  repetitive  numbers:  Fans,  pulleys, 
electrical  saws,  grinder,  etc.,  not  guarded 
or  inadequate;  Fire  extinguishers  improp¬ 
erly  mounted  or  inadequate;  Plugs,  drills, 
water-cooler,  refrigerator,  etc.,  not 
grounded;  “Exits”  not  properly  marked  or 
blocked;  Places  of  employment  not 
maintained  in  a  sanitary  manner;  Lack  of 
handrails  on  elevated  ramps. 

In  releasing  the  results  of  the  survey, 
PIA  announced:  “The  survey  points  up 
the  hard  fact  of  life  that  OSH.A  is  here  to 
stay  and  that  lack  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  management  can  be  costly  as  well  as 
inconvenient.” 

Dow  Jones  to  sell  ads 
for  Italian  biz  paper 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  announced  that 
the  company  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  publishers  of  11  Sole/2U  Ore 
which  enables  the  newly  formed  Dow 
Jones  International  Marketing  Services  to 
manage  all  advertising  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  for  11  Sole/24  Ore  and  its 
sister  publication,  Mondo  Economic,  a 
financial,  economic  monthly. 

11  Sole/24  Ore,  Italy’s  business/financial 
newspaper,  is  published  on  every  working 
day  throughout  Italy,  with  a  circulation  of 
57,809  copies. 

The  agreement  will  enable  the  compan¬ 
ies  and  agencies  in  the  United  States  who 
seek  to  advertise  in  Italy  to  gain  access  to 
11  Sole/ 24  Ore. 

Dow  Jones  International  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices,  established  earlier  this  year,  has 
offices  in  New  York,  London  and  Frank¬ 
furt. 

Newsprint  to  be  barged 

Bowaters  Mersey  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  Nova 
Scotia,  plans  to  ship  a  cargo  of  newsprint 
by  barge  to  the  Washingtoyi  Post.  If  the 
shipping  method  proves  successful,  the 
company  plans  to  continue  such  shipping. 
Shipping  of  newsprint  along  the  .Atlantic 
seaboard  has  been  almost  exclusively  by 
freighter. 
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Sta-Hi  Just  finished 
an  automated  mailroom  system 
that  worked  better  during  shakedovm 
than  other  systems  work  at  their  best. 


Yes,  we  said  Sta-Hi. 


You  might  have  blinked 
at  that  headline.  After  all, 
Sta-Hi  only  makes  stackers, 
right? 

Wrong. 

Sta-Hi  isn’t  the  same  old 
Sta-Hi.  We’re  now  part  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation. 
($136  million  in  sales  last 
year.)  We  have  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  that  specializes  in  elec¬ 
tronic  controls.  (Kollsman 
Instruments  Company.) 

And  we  do  mailroom 
systems. 

For  instance. 

A  few  months  ago  we 
finished  installing  our  first 
NEWS-TRAC®  system  for 
Copley’s  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune. 

NEWS-TRAC®  is  the  new 
standard  of  sophistication 
in  mailroom  systems.  It’s  a 


series  of  interlocking  carts 
moving  at  250-feet-per- 
minute  on  a  continuous  loop 
of  track  between  mailroom 
and  dock.  (Think  of  a  kid’s 
electric  train.  No  engine. 
No  caboose.  Just  a  loop  of 
flatcars.) 

An  electronic  console 
runs  NEWS-TRAC®  work¬ 


ing  from  a  magnetic  tape.  It 
knows  how  many  bundles  of 
what  count  and  which  edition 
go  to  each  route. 

When  a  truck  arrives  at 
the  dock,  the  control  con¬ 
sole  directs  the  appropriate 
bundles  from  the  tying  lines 
to  the  truck.  Loading  and 
off-loading  are  automatic. 


30  editions  a  day. 

How  good  is  NEWS- 
TRAC®  ?  Well,  the  folks  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
took  a  look  at  the  San  Diego 
installation  during  shake- 
down.  (Not  the  best  time 
to  show  off  a  new  system.) 
They  proceeded  to  place 
an  order  with  us.  For  a 
NEWS-TRAC®  system  that 
will  be  able  to  handle  up  to 
30  editions  a  day! 

A  solution 
for  you? 

Frankly,  NEWS-TRAC® 
is  Sta-Hi’s  solution  to  the 
toughest  mailroom  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  industry.  Your 
problems  may  be  that  tough 
or  much  simpler. 

No  matter  what  your 
problem,  we’d  like  a  crack 
at  it.  So,  give  us  a  call. 

We  maysurpriseyou  with 
our  insights  and  abilities. 

Us.  Sta-Hi.The  mailroom 
guys  from  Sun  Chemical. 


Sta-Hi  Division  of 
Sun  Chemicai  Corporation 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92663  /  (714)  833-1000 


The  first  of  a  new  series  of  Programmable  Keyboards 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

Send  more  information  on: 

□  Micomp  Keyboards  □  The  V-l-P  Phototypesetter 


New  Mergenthaler  Base-Aligned  V-l-P 

The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  product  line  has  been  extended 
and  mixing  capabilities  can  now  be  done  with  simple  tape 
commands  on  the  new  Micomp  Keyboard.  Three  new 
models  greatly  simplify  input  procedures  for  setting  com¬ 
plex  typography  involving  repetitive  mixing  of  up  to  20 
sizes  ranging  from  6  to  72  pt.  New  typographic  programs 
include  incremental  letterspacing,  kerning,  automatic  cut 
run-arounds,  justified  text  with  or  without  hyphenation  in 
the  unjustified  mode,  paragraph  and  text  indents,  and 
many  other  features.  Up  to  120,  240  or  360  fonts  of  type 
are  instantly  available  for  the  6,  12  or  18-font  models. 


Name 


Street  Address 


Phone 


/ 


And  there’s  tabbing:  programming  self-generates 
a  visual  display  showing  full  column-by-column 
measure,  insuring  only  valid  column  entering  data. 

We  ll  be  glad  to  give  you  a  complete  list  of  features 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Micomp.  And  while  you’re  ask¬ 
ing  for  it,  check  the  new  V-I-P’s  . . .  the  fastest  sell¬ 
ing,  fully  programmable  photocomposing  unit  in  its 
class.  Remember,  Mergenthaler  has  more  compos¬ 
ing  equipment  in  operation  than  all  others  combined. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Dr., 
P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 


Who  knows  better  than  Mergenthaler  what  keyboard 
is  best  suited  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  V-l-P  photo¬ 
typesetter.  There  are  some  (God  bless  ’em)  who  may 
feel  they  can  do  a  better  job  than  we,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  has  spent  almost  a  century  making 
typesetting  equipment.  We’re  the  people  who  put  it 
all  together — the  keyboards,  the  phototypesetter, 
the  CRT  terminals,  software — the  whole  system. 

Take  the  Mergenthaler  Micomp  Keyboard,  for 
instance:  we  have  six  rows  of  access  keys,  whereas 
others  have  only  four.  How  do  they  get  96  characters 
from  only  44  keys?  Our  six  rows  of  access  keys  are 
a  very  unique  feature  of  the  Mergenthaler  Micomp 
which  reduces  the  possibility  of  error  and  cuts  the 
necessary  number  of  keystrokes,  automatically. 


Mergenthaler 


Ex-crime  reporter  likes 
being  on  the  ‘inside’ 


By  Mark  Mehler 

The  phone  rang  in  Bill  Federici’s  office 
on  the  57th  floor  of  Manhattan’s  new 
World  Trade  Center.  It  w'as  Federici’s  old 
friend,  reporter  David  Burnham  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Once  they  were  competitors,  when  Fed- 
erici  was  an  investigative  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Now  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fence.  Federici,  42,  20  years  a  News  re¬ 
porter,  is  “director  of  special  projects’’ 
for  Maurice  Nadjari,  Special  State 
Prosecutor  in  charge  of  investigating  cor¬ 
ruption  in  New  York  City’s  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system.  It  is  a  post  Federici  has  held 
since  last  fall. 

“This  past  year  has  been  like  being  on  a 
Nieman  Fellowship  for  me,”  Federici 
says.  “For  the  past  20  years.  I’ve  been 
about  as  close  to  law  enforcement  and 
DA’s  offices  as  a  reporter  can  get  .  .  .  but 
I  always  wanted  to  be  on  the  inside.  I 
wanted  to  watch  all  the  intricacies,  to 
take  part  in  investigations  to  completion. 
A  reporter,  no  matter  how  close  he  gets, 
is  always  on  l^he  outside  looking  in.” 

He  describes  his  job  in  Nadjari’s  office 
as  a  “troubleshooter”.  He  hates  to  be 
called  a  “PR  man.” 

“I  really  can’t  tell  you  too  much  about 
what  I  do  .  .  .  let’s  say  I’m  the  guy  they 
depend  on  to  sort  of  help  feel  out  the 
public  reaction  to  different  strategies. 
They  consult  me,  for  example,  when  they 
need  to  know  who’s  behind  who  or  what  in 
City  Hall.”  He  is  one  of  a  half-dozen  or  so 
members  of  Nadjari’s  “inner  circle.”  He 
is  in  on  every  investigation  from  its 
inception,  and  attends  every  staff  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  other  part  of  the  job,  which  he 
calls  the  “hack”  work,  is  writing  press 
releases,  coordinating  press  conferences, 
and  preparing  Nadjari  for  newsmen’s 
questions. 

“I  told  Maurice  before  I  took  this  job, 
Tf  I’m  going  to  be  a  public  information 
officer,  I  don’t  want  it.’  ” 

Having  covered  the  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tions,  the  Wallace  shooting,  and  having 
written  stories  on  police  corruption  that 
were  a  major  force  in  creating  Nadjari’s 
office,  the  writing  of  press  releases  is  not 
much  of  a  challenge  for  him. 

Life  style  has  changed 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities,  the 
new  job  has  necessitated  some  major 
changes  in  his  life-style.  “I  can’t  sit  down 
to  lunch  anymore  with  a  newsman  friend, 
unless  there  are  at  least  six  other 
newsmen  at  the  table,”  he  says,  exagger¬ 
ating  slightly.  “If  I  sit  with  a  guy  from 
the  Times,  and  three  days  later  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  break  a  story  on  one  of  our  investi¬ 
gations,  you  know  what  people  think.” 

It  is  a  problem  he  has  already  had. 
Early  this  year,  while  he  was  still  feeling 
his  oats  on  the  new  job,  he  was  suspected 


Bill  Federici 


by  city  officials  and  others  of  leaking  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Daily  News  that  Nadjari 
was  investigating  allegations  of  bribe¬ 
taking  against  a  top  Off-Track  Betting 
official. 

“Blind  accusations,”  Federici  calls  the 
charges.  “I  haven’t  leaked  a  thing  since  I 
came  here  ...  If  I  did,  I  could  be  in  very 
big  trouble.” 

He  explains  how  most  stories  get 
leaked.  “It’s  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
control  information.  We  get  150  to  200 
guys  parading  before  a  grand  jury  .  .  . 
many  of  them  have  political  axes  to 
grind.  When  they  come  out,  they  talk  to 
reporters  . . .  it’s  no  crime.” 

If  Federici  talks  to  newsmen  about  in¬ 
vestigations  in  progress,  it’s  a  crime. 

Another  change  in  his  life-style  is  his 
relationship  with  public  officials.  In  its 
first  16  months  of  operation,  the  office  of 
the  special  prosecutor  obtained  52  indict¬ 
ments,  including  that  of  a  State  Supreme 
Court  judge,  a  former  city  tax  commis¬ 
sioner  and  a  former  Queens  County  dis¬ 
trict  attorney. 

As  Nadjari  himself  says,  “It’s  tough  to 
make  small  talk  at  cocktail  parties  with 
someone  you’re  going  to  indict  next 
week.”  Yet,  Federici  says  he  still  has 
many  friends  in  government,  state  and 
local. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Federici  claims  he 
has  gained  more  respect  for  the  people  he 
used  to  work  with.  “The  vast  majority  of 
the  reporters  I  deal  with  are  strictly  pro¬ 
fessionals.  You  don’t  try  to  con  them  .  .  . 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  know  my  job, 
and  what  they  can  get  from  me.” 

He  recounts  only  one  problem  with  the 


press.  One  local  paper  recently  broke  a 
story  that  Nadjari’s  office  was  being  in¬ 
vestigated  by  federal  authorities.  “A  com¬ 
pletely  unfounded  allegation,”  he  asserts. 

joint  press  conference  was  held  to  re¬ 
fute  the  paper’s  account.  He  says  about 
three  or  four  investigations  leading  to 
indictments  were  prompted  by  stories  in 
the  press,  however. 

His  rules  of  conduct  on  cases  being 
investigated  are: 

•  “If  the  reporter  has  a  good  story,  I 
have  no  comment.” 

•  “If  his  story  is  no  good,  and  it  might 
injure  innocent  parties,  I  have  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  man  being  hurt  to  say  we  are 
not  investigating  him.” 

•  “I  never  lie  to  reporters”.  If  you  lose 
their  trust,  you’ve  lost  it  all.” 

Does  he  miss  newspapering?  ‘Sure,  I 
do,”  he  answers.  Of  course,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  chance  he  may  go  back.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  he  is  only  on  an 
indefinite  “leave  of  absence”  from  the 
News. 

“But  what  I  like  about  this  job  in 
relation  to  reporting,  is  that  a  reporter 
can  take  a  story  so  far,  and  that’s  it. 
Reporters  have  no  subpoena  power,  no 
powers  to  compel  investigations  .  .  .  some¬ 
times  considerations  like  libel  keep  stories 
from  going  anywhere. 

“But  here,”  he  continues,  “you  get  to 
see  the  whole  thing  right  to  completion. 
I’ve  learned  in  the  past  year  to  recognize 
the  point  of  immersion  .  .  .  the  point  when 
the  case  breaks,  when  it  reaches  fruition. 
It’s  a  great  experience.” 

• 

Publisher  is  named 
in  Hughes  indictment 

H.  M.  (Hank)  Greenspun,  publisher  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  has  been  named  an 
unindicted  coconspirator  in  an  indictment 
against  billionaire  Howard  Hughes. 

The  indictment  charges  Hughes  and 
four  other  men  with  seven  counts  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  fraud  in  connection  with 
Hughes’  1969  acquisition  of  Air  West  air¬ 
lines. 

The  defendants  are  accused  of  conspir¬ 
ing  to  pressure  directors  of  Air  West  to 
sell  out  to  Hughes  by  depressing  the  value 
of  the  airline’s  stock  and  threatening  law¬ 
suits  against  its  directors. 

• 

Dairy  firm  sues 
weekly  newspaper 

Abbotts  Dairies  of  Philadelphia  has 
filed  a  $150,000  damage  suit  against  the 
publisher  and  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Main  Line  (Pa.)  Chronicle  for  a 
number  of  articles  which  allegedly  assert¬ 
ed  that  “dirty  milk”  is  being  distributed 
in  the  township. 

Named  in  the  action  are  Bernard 
Kramer,  publisher,  Jerome  M.  Angert, 
managing  editor,  along  with  Dr.  Joseph 
W.  Walker,  health  officer. 

The  suit  maintains  the  name  .\bbotts 
Dairies  was  associated  in  articles  that 
made  such  charges. 
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Stories  prompt 
motion  for  new  s 
murder  trial 

A  four-part  series  of  articles  by  report¬ 
er  Stan  Simon  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  prompted  a  convicted  murderer 
to  formally  request  a  new  trial. 

The  suit  filed  in  New  Haven  Superior 
Court  on  behalf  of  Guillermo  Aillon  states 
that  Judge  Simon  Cohen  “improperly  con¬ 
versed  with  the  jurors,  or  one  of  them” 
when  neither  Aillon  nor  his  attorney, 
Howard  Jacobs,  was  present. 

The  suit  also  says  that  the  judge  “per¬ 
mitted  and  encouraged”  jury  deliberations 
to  continue  to  such  a  length  that  Aillon 
was  “deprived  of  his  right  to  a  fair  trial 
in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law.” 

Aillon,  35,  a  former  civic  worker  from 
Wallingford,  was  convicted  September  14 
of  murdering  his  wife  and  her  parents  in 
North  Haven.  The  jury  deliberated  an 
unprecedented  46%  hours  and  returned  a 
guilty  verdict  shortly  before  dawn. 

Aillon,  currently  serving  a  75-year-to 
life  sentence,  also  has  an  appeal  pending, 
separate  from  the  suit. 

Stories  contain  interviews 

The  series  of  articles,  published  Novem-  1 
ber  25-28  in  the  Courant,  contain  inter¬ 
views  with  unnamed  jurors  and  with 
Judge  Simon.  The  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  trial,  but  according  to 
Simon,  had  to  be  held  up  until  its  conclu¬ 
sion. 

The  stories  included : 

•  Statements  from  one  female  juror 
that  the  judge  had  met  with  her  privately 
outside  the  jury  room  and  had  discussed 
deliberations; 

•  A  juror’s  remarks  that  he  had  been 
approached  in  a  parking  lot  and  told  that 
the  family  of  the  deceased  would  “get” 
Aillon  even  if  the  jury  acquitted  him; 

•  Statements  by  Judge  Cohen  calling 
defense  medical  experts  “whores”  and 
that  “only  police  stupidity”  made  a  pro¬ 
tracted  trial  necessary. 

The  chief  prosecutor  has  asked  Simon 
for  clippings,  but  Simon  does  not  expect 
to  be  called  to  testify.  “Some  of  the  jurors 
expressly  requested  anonymity,  but  others 
said  they  didn’t  care  if  I  gave  their  names. 

I  don’t  want  to  speculate,  though,  on 
what  will  happen.  Most  of  my  information 
is  right  in  the  stories  anyway.” 

The  juror  who  reportedly  met  the  judge 
told  Simon  that  she  asked  Cohen  if  the 
jury  could  continue  to  deliberate  since  she 
had  moved  to  another  state  and  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  her  to  go  home  and 
return  later.  She  said  the  judge  told  her 
they  could  stay  “as  long  as  they  want,” 
but  other  jurors  said  she  told  them  that 
the  judge  had  ordered  the  jury  to  contin¬ 
ue  deliberations. 

Judge  Cohen  has  denied  ever  meeting 
the  juror  privately. 

“It’s  up  to  the  court  to  decide  if  there 
was  prejudicial  bias  or  undue  influence 
exerted,”  said  Simon. 


Pre/entin9  the 

GRflBBaU 


The  solution  to  your 
newsprint 
handling 
problems 


Clamp  designed  to  handle  up 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls 


Stacks  5  rolls  high,  and  right- 
angle  stacks  in  a  7V2  foot 
aisle. 

Changes  from  clamp  to 
forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 


Lifting  capacity:  Clamp— 
1850  lbs.  at  21  inch  load 
centers. 

Fork— 2000  lbs.  at  24  inch 
load  centers. 


All  battery  powered,  the 
“GRABBER”  is  39  inches 
wide  with  a  standard  mast 
height  of  83  inches  nested. 

Most  parts  available  in 
your  town. 


Price?  The“GRABBER” 
(truck,  roll  clamp, 
battery  and  charger)  is 
available  for  about  V2 
the  cost  of  similar 
equipment! 


Engineered  and 
built  with  precision, 
skill  and  simplicity 
to  meet  all  your 
newsprint  handling 
needs  . . .  ECONOMICALLY! 


A  sit-down  truck  with 
superb  handling  AND  the 
smallest  turning  and 
)perating  area  required  of 
my  truck  on  the  market 
Dday! 


Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 

Lektro  rriidujest 

866  North  Wabash  •  Chicago,  III.  60611  •  (312)944-1140 
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news-people 


Maciag  Mundnck 


Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review-Tribune  pub- 
li.sher  Richard  M.  Scaife  announced  the 
following  new  assignments:  MICHAEL 
Jones,  vicepresident  and  marketing  di¬ 
rector — to  executive  vicepresident  and 
treasurer.  He  will  continue  as  personnel 
director.  Robert  B.  Kelley,  circulation 
manager — promoted  to  director  of  mar¬ 
keting,  promotion  and  circulation ;  Charles 
W.  Datz  and  Paul  A.  Heyworth — to  co¬ 
managing  editors;  Robert  H.  Wilson  to 
day  news  editor;  Howard  B.  Kaufman 
to  city  editor;  William  Martin  to  day 
copy  editor;  George  Beidler  to  night 
news  editor;  Ray  Johnston  to  night  city 
editor;  Dale  Peskin  to  night  copy  editor; 
and  Howard  Beaufait  to  bureau  editor. 
Continuing  in  their  posts  are  Dave  Ailes, 
sports  director;  Phyllis  Pack,  woman’s 
page  editor,  and  Molly  Brown,  editorial 
page  editor. 

«  »  * 

Howard  R.  Long,  former  director  of 
the  school  of  journalism.  Southern  Illinois 
University — named  “Editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Eg>-ptian  Laboratory.”  Long 
will  serve  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Egyptian, 
the  campus  new'spaper. 

*  •  ♦ 

Frank  Newell — to  general  manager 
of  the  Antioch  Newspapers,  Inc.  succeed¬ 
ing  Jim  Barnhill,  who  has  joined  the 
Contra  Costa  Twies. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  B  Beith,  publisher  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Newspapers  in  Maine,  has  retir¬ 
ed  after  a  47  year  career  in  journalism. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  publisher- 
consultant. 


Bob  Williams,  Indianapolis  Star  sports 
writer,  named  to  Indiana  Football  Hall 
of  Fame. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Roberts  Jr.,  professor 
of  English  at  Troy  (Ala.)  University — 
joined  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger  as  a 
columnist.  His  column,  “It  Seems  To  Me,” 
will  appear  on  the  editorial  page  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Duhe,  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  since  1966,  has 
been  named  national  news  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Ottrell  Miller  who  retired  recently. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

*  *  * 

American  Newspaper  Representatives, 
Inc.,  representing  over  7,600  community 
newspapers,  has  named  John  F.  Callen¬ 
der,  vicepresident,  sales  manager.  North 
Central  Region /Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cal¬ 
lender,  who  opened  the  Minneapolis  office 
in  1970,  has  been  North  Central  Sales 
Manager. 

*  *  « 

Mildred  Smith,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Independent  columnist  —  presented  a 
plaque  by  the  Central  Alabama  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center  for  service  to  the  handicapped. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Marks — rejoined  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  as  advertising  sales  director  of  its 
publications.  Marks  was  most  recently  ad 
director  of  Psychology  Today. 


Promotions  announced  by  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch:  Ronald  P. 
Linden — to  business  manager;  Charles 
J.  P.  Gallagher — to  production  coordina¬ 
tor/composing  foreman;  Bruce  C.  Maciag 
— to  plant  superintendent;  Robi:rt  J. 
Mundrick — to  plant/production  techni¬ 
cian. 

*  *  * 

R.  W.  Billingsley,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Reed  Paper  Group 
Canada  Ltd. — appointed  director  of  Reed 
International  Ltd.,  London. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Elfman  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Woody  Kepner  and  Associates,  a  Miami 
public  relations  firm.  She  was  previously 
editor  of  the  Miami  Bea^h  Daily  Sun-Re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Martin  N.  Heim — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dearborn  (Mich.)  Press. 

«  *  « 

Charles  H.  Cole,  formerly  with  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram — named  news 
editor  of  the  Weatherford  (Okla.)  Daily 
News.  He  succeeds  Roger  Goss,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  U.  of  Okla.  to  do  graduate 
studies. 

«  *  * 

Harold .j,T.  Roberts  —  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Creston  (Iowa)  News  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  He  succeeds  E.  J.  Van  Nostrand, 
who  has  retired  after  45  years  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

*  * 

Eugene  Falk — named  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  production  for  Ridder  Publications. 
He  was  previously  director  of  systems 
and  engineering  for  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers. 

«  *  « 

Malcolm  Morse,  first  managing  editor, 
Groton  (Conn.)  News,  subsidiary  of  the 
Bulletin  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn. — appointed 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages,  Norwich 
Bulletin,  filling  a  newly-created  position 
prompted  by  retirement  of  editor  Thomas 
F.  Winters.  James  Docker,  with  the 
Bulletin  Co.  since  1971 — appointed  news 
editor. 


lV.®® 
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Successful  newspaper  ad  selling 
involves  two  valuable  factors: 

1 .  The  representative  who  knows 
where  the  best  business  prospects 
are  located,  and  is  fully  equipped 
to  effectively  sell  the  agency  and  client. 

2.  The  newspaper  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  local  broker, 
distributor  or  manufacturer’s 
representative  and  salesmen, 
etc.,  and  must  sell  and  stimulate  local 
recommendations  for  the 
representatives’  follow  through. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  j 
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in  the  news 


NEW  PUBLISHER— Lawrence  A.  Collins  Jr.  has 
been  named  publisher  of  fhe  Paiadena  (Calif.) 
Star-Newf  by  Bernard  J.  Ridder,  president  of 
Twin  Coast  Newspapers  Inc.  Ridder,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  the  S-N  for  18  years,  remains 
as  president  of  the  board  of  Ridder  Publications 
Inc.  Elwood  R.  Williams  will  remain  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  and  business  manager.  Collins 
has  been  general  manager  of  the  S-N  since 
August,  1973.  From  1962  until  last  year,  he  was 
publisher  of  the  Orange  County  Evening  Newt 
and  Independent.  Prior  to  that  he  was  business 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent  Prest- 
Telegram  for  six  years. 


Staff  changes  announced  by  the  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin:  Malcolm  Morse 
named  head  of  the  editorial  pages,  and 
James  Docker  appointed  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Five  promotions  announced  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Press:  James  M.  Johnson — 
to  office  manager,  Robert  J.  O’Connell — 
to  assistant  advertising  director,  Jimmy 
E.  Manis — to  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  John  C.  Bell — to  stored  classified 
project  manager,  and  George  E.  Sharkey 
— named  suburban  circulation  of  the  east 
zone,  succeeding  John  H.  Wagner,  who 
is  retiring  after  29  years  with  the  Press. 

*  «  * 

John  W.  Buchanan,  hi-fi  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  assistant  editor  of  Em¬ 
pire  magazine,  the  paper’s  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement,  has  won  the  $1,000  Fidelity 
Newspaperman’s  Award,  sponsored  by 
Koss  Corporation. 

e  e  » 

Don  McMillan — to  art  and  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 

*  *  e 

Arthur  Unger  —  appointed  television 
critic-reporter  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston.  He  succeeds  Allan 
Bunce,  Jr.,  who  has  been  named  arts- 
entertainment  editor.  Unger  was  pre¬ 
viously  entertainment  editor  for  Ingenue 
Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Volk,  founder  of  the  Shaker 
Sun  (Shaker  Heights,  Ohio)  and  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  ComCorp — to  head 
Cleveland  Office  of  Energy  Conservation. 


Two  promotions  have  been  announced 
by  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Steve  H. 
Fish  —  to  manager,  internal  audits. 
C.  Ben  Rodgers — to  corporate  director  of 
financial  services. 

*  «  * 

Monroe  J.  Karmin,  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — named  news  secretary  to  U.S. 
Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  D., 
Ohio.  Karmin  and  Stanley  Penn,  also  on 
the  Journal’s  staff,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1966  for  stories  tracing  the  connection 
between  politicians  in  the  Bahamas  and 
gambling  interests. 

e  *  * 

A.  Kenneth  Pierce,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  (Oh.)  Dispatch — 
named  to  the  board  of  directors  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  that  paper. 

*  *  * 

Nan  Barnhouse  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  is  a  1974  Dorothy 
Dawe  Award  winner.  The  award  is  given 
for  distinguished  coverage  in  the  home 
furnishings  field. 

«  *  * 

Five  promotions  announced  by  the 
Knickerbocker  News-Union,  Albany,  New 
York:  John  Klucina — to  bureau  chief  for 
Schenectady,  Saratoga  and  Schoharie 
counties.  Dean  Lindoerfer — to  local  pages 
makeup  editor  and  photo  coordinator-edi¬ 
tor.  Jay  Ambrose — to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Jerry  Ashe — to  night  editor  and  Pat 
Moss — to  chief  of  the  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Jose  Lopez — to  managing  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  El  Visitants 
Dominical,  a  new  publication  for  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Catholics  in  America.  The  pilot 
issue  is  planned  for  February  10,  1974. 

4>  *  * 

John  C.  Ginn,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun — named  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Anderson 

(S.C.)  Independent  and  Daily  Mail. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Shea — named  editor-in-chief 
of  United  Media  Inc.’s  Seattle  chain  of 
weekly  newspapers.  Shea  was  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  Esquire. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Daily 
Republican,  has  retired,  but  will  continue 
at  the  paper  as  corporate  secretary  and 
consultant. 

*  *  « 

Neal  Gilkyson  Thorpe — named  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Phoenixville  (Pa.) 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  LiaMlity  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and  let  us 
insure  you  against  judgments  over  that  amount 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright  We  have  5  U  S 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available  for  consultation 
in  time  of  trouble  Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full 
details  from  our  nearest  office  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp..  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Chicago.  Atlanta,  Houston. 
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Daily  Republican.  Daughter  of  Hamilton 
H.  Gilkyson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Phoenixville  Publishing  Company, 
and  of  Phoebe  H.  Gilkyson,  vicepresident, 
Mrs.  Thorpe  represents  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Gilkyson  family  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  paper.  Formerly 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mrs.  Thorpe,  who  has  also  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
Redbook  magazines,  succeeds  Joseph  P. 
Ujobai,  who  retired  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month. 

«  «  * 

Frank  S.  Johnson,  Jr.,  reporter  and 
editor  for  Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
from  1955  to  1959 — named  corporate  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs  and  advertising 
for  General  Dynamics  Corporation.  John¬ 
son  was  most  recently  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

*  *  « 

James  Smith — to  general  manager  of 
the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express. 

*  *  * 

Donovan  M.  Kramer,  publisher  of  Casa 
Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch — appointed  to 
the  bipartisan  legislative  group  set  up  to 
investigate  conflicts  of  interest,  state  in¬ 
surance  practices  and  allied  .matters. 

ir  *  * 

John  C.  Tracy,  Jr. — named  editor  of 
the  Coles  County  (Ill.)  Times-Courier, 
Charleston,  moving  from  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
publisher  Betty  Boyer. 

*  *  * 

M.  E.  (Matt)  Elder,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  op¬ 
erating  agent  for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
and  the  I'ulsa  Tribune,  retired. 

*  *  « 

Edward  W.  Baumann,  administrative 
assistant  to  Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today — new  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club  succeeding  Robert  G.  Schultz, 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

«  «  « 

Daryl  R.  Moen,  29,  managing  editor  of 
the  De  Kalb  (Ill.)  Daily  Chronicle — to 
managing  editor  of  the  Columbia  Missou¬ 
rian,  laboratory  newspaper  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  U.  of  Missouri-Co- 
lumbia.  He  succeeds  William  B.  Bickley, 
who  died  last  July.  Moen  will  also  hold 
the  title  of  associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

«  *  * 

Henry  Clay  Gold — appointed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star. 


(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Promotion 


“FREEDOMS  PILGRIMAGE” 

While  there’s  nothing  unusual  about 
newspaper-sponsored  trips  for  carriers  or 
readers  as  contest  prizes  or  community 
service  activities,  here’s  a  report  on  an 
inspirational,  educational  tour  that’s  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  we’ve  heard  of  before. 

Dispatch  Charities,  Inc.,  connected  with 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  hosted  a 
“Freedom  Pilgrimage”  for  65  Central 
Ohio  high  school  student  council  pres¬ 
idents,  prominent  Ohio  educators,  and 
several  Columbus  Dispatch  employes  to 
Pennsylvania’s  freedom  shrines,  late  last 
year. 

The  trip  was  sponsored  by  Dispatch 
Charities  to  provide  these  student  leaders 
with  increased  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  our  country’s  heritage,  and 
draw  attention  to  the  nation’s  forthcoming 
Bi-Centennial.  By  visiting  Philadelphia’s 
historic  shrines  and  naval  shipyard.  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  State  Park,  Gettysburg  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country,  the  students 
achieved  a  better  perspective  of  national 
ideals  and  philosophies. 

What’s  more,  the  participants  enjoyed 
this  singular  event  at  no  personal  ex¬ 
pense,  Dispatch  Charities  picking  up  the 
entire  tab  for  the  Pilgrimage,  totaling 
nearly  $10,000. 

The  various  events  of  the  Pilgrimage 
were  personally  managed  by  the  students 
themselves.  They  re-lived  some  of  the 
memorable  events  that  shaped  America’s 
freedom  and  democracy,  even  co-signing  a 
reproduction  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  while  at  Valley  Forge,  attended 
by  CWO&O’s  Philadelphia  vicepresident. 
Bob  Kramer,  attired  in  a  Colonial  cos¬ 
tume. 

Dr.  Martin  Essex,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  State  of  Ohio,  led  the 
trip  with  Dr.  John  Ellis,  superintendent 
of  Columbus  Public  Schools,  Reverend 
David  V.  Sorohan,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Diocese  of  Columbus,  and  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Weaver,  state  supervisor  of 
vocational  guidance,  Ohio  Department  of 
Education. 

The  three-day  tour  began  when  the 
group  flew  to  Philadelphia,  with  visits  to 
Independence  Hall,  Congress  Hall,  the 
Liberty  Bell,  Betsy  Ross  House,  Christ 
Church  and  Elfreth’s  Alley. 

The  group  lodged  and  ate  many  meals 
on  the  campus  of  the  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Valley  Forge.  They  welcomed  a 
“visit  from  a  Colonial  Soldier,”  a  local 
high  school  teacher  in  period  costume  who 
“recounted”  experiences  and  hardships  of 
the  war  for  Independence. 

In  a  candlelight  ceremony.  Pilgrimage 
members  reaffirmed  faith  in  the  basic  ide¬ 
als  of  democracy  by  co-sigpiing  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  as  printed  in  the  New  England 
Chronicle  on  July  18,  1776.  Following  the 
symbc^ic  gesture,  each  pilgrim  was  given 
a  copy  of  the  reproduction  and  a  small 
replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

Visitors  to  the  lobby  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  now  have  the  opportunity  to  co¬ 
sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
too. 


By  Georj'e  Wilt 


IS  SOME  KIND  OF  TRIP 

The  next  day,  the  Pilgrimage  toured  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  campus.  Valley 
Forge  State  Park  and  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  lunching  in  the  Commis¬ 
sioned  Officers  Club  and  touring  the  yard 
containing  hundreds  of  reserve  ships  and 
submarines.  They  also  had  reserved  seats 
for  the  re-commissioning  ceremony  of  the 
U.S.S.  William  V.  Pratt,  a  guided-missile 
frigate. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Fred  Farrar, 
senior  vicepresident  of  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  spoke  on 
“Newspapers,  the  Daily  History  Book.” 
Farrar  outlined  the  coverage  that  various 
newspapers  had  given  selected  historical 
events  with  the  use  of  slides  and  original 
newspapers?.  Basilia  Neilan,  a  .syndicated 
youth  columnist,  spoke  on  “What’s  Right 
with  the  United  States  of  .\merica.” 

Next  step  on  the  tour  was  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  where  attention  shifted  to  the  Civil 
War,  tour  of  the  battlefield,  and  finally  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Smorgasboard  and 
tour  of  the  .\mish  Country,  before  return¬ 
ing  to  Columbus. 

The  Pilgrimage  was  followed  by  a  re¬ 
union  of  the  group  a  month  later,  with 
high  school  leaders,  parents  and  educators 
discussing  the  trip,  and  outlining  plans  to 
share  their  new  knowledge  with  others. 

Since  their  return,  the  students  have 
formed  four-member  teams  to  visit  other 
schools  to  tell  of  their  experiences,  and 
lecture  at  high  school  as.semblies  on  our 
.American  Heritage. 

If  you  would  like  more  information,  or 
would  like  to  plan  a  similar  Pilgrimage 
for  your  newspaper,  contact  Ed  Ma.son, 
public  service  director  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  or  Dr.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Dean  of 
Education,  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  19481. 

*  *  * 

HEADQUARTERS— “New  York,  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  for  the  nation,”  head¬ 
lines  a  New  York  Times  brochure  on  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising.  .According  to  the 
booklet,  4,500  of  the  nation’s  large.st  cor¬ 
porations  are  located  in  the  18  core  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  New  York  market,  more  than 
in  the  next  six  markets  combined.  Cover¬ 
age  data,  readership  information,  rates 
and  other  data  are  included.  For  copies, 
write  Mark  Senigo,  promotion  director. 
New  York  Times,  Times  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

*  ♦  ■+ 

PRESCRIPTION —  .A  series  of  Cincin- 
7iati  Enquirer  mailings  bill  the  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  as  the  “Cure  for  Ailing  Ad  Bud¬ 
gets.”  Presentations,  in  the  form  of  dif¬ 
ferent  size  advertising  contracts,  are 
presented  for  large  or  small  budgets.  One 
mailing  included  a  prescription  measuring 
spoon,  another  a  “survival  kit”  of 
headache,  indigestion  and  pain  reme¬ 
dies. 

*  *  * 

M.ARKET  D.ALL.AS — “Once  this  was  a 
prairie”  is  the  title  of  the  Dallas  Moiming 
News’  1973-74  market  booklet.  Dramatic 
color  photographs  accompany  the  spar¬ 


kling  text  that  describes  Market  Dallas. 
Sunrises,  fountains,  flora  and  fauna  de¬ 
part  from  the  usual  .stereotypes,  and  even 
black-and-white  photography  of  more 
mundane  subjects  such  as  construction 
and  retailing  stands  out.  Tables  of  data  on 
marketing  subjects  are  included  in  depth, 
and  illu.strated  with  maps  and  charts  in 
color.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Dal¬ 
las  News  Market  Research  and  Promotion 
Department. 

*  ♦  He 

GOODFELLOWS  —  The  Goodfellows’ 
Chri.stmas  Toy  Fund,  sponsored  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  and  the  Optimist 
Club  of  Pittsburgh  completed  its  26th 
year  by  distributing  new  toys,  dolls  and 
games  to  some  55,000  under-privileged 
children  in  orphanages,  hospitals,  institu¬ 
tions  and  poverty  stricken  homes  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  From  Thanksgiving 
through  Christmas,  the  Post-Gazette 
featured  a  human  interest  story  on  page 
one  each  day,  with  a  Goodfellows’  coupon 
on  the  runover  page,  asking  for  dona¬ 
tions.  No  food  or  clothing  were  solicited, 
with  the  sole  objective  of  providing  needy 
children  with  new  toys. 

This  year’s  contributions  by  more  than 
6,000  donors  of  $38,700  exceeded  last 
year’s  record  amount  by  $1,500.  Unpaid 
volunteer  workers  manned  the  Toy  Head¬ 
quarters  for  four  weeks  prior  to  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  Goodfellows  work  through  the 
local  welfare  agency  to  locate  needy 
families,  as  well  as  with  hospitals,  or¬ 
phanages  and  church  groups. 

♦  *  ♦ 

ANOTHER  NEWSPAPER?— A  page- 
dominating  photograph  shows  a  fist  pound¬ 
ing  a  desk,  illustrating  the  unusual  head¬ 
line,  “What  this  town  needs  is  another 
newspaper!”  These  are  the  components  of 
a  full-page  in-paper  advertisement  from 
the  Courier- Journal  and  Louisx'ille  Times. 
Text  tells  how  the  “only  paper  in  town” 
tries  to  be  fair  by  giving  “both  sides  of 
the  story  when  the  situation  seems  to  call 
for  it.  .And  by  checking  back  carefully  to 
see  that  stories  on  the  same  controversial 
subject  are  positioned  in  the  paper  in  the 
same  way  each  time.”  Copy  points  out  the 
“Letters  to  the  Editor”  columns,  syndi¬ 
cated  columns  of  various  opinions,  and 
community  news.  The  ad  concludes:  “Be¬ 
cause  even  though  we  are  the  only  daily 
papers  in  town,  we  try  awfully  hard  not 
to  act  like  it.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ABCDN  BOOKLET.  The  Advertising 
Bureau  of  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
(.ABCDN)  has  released  a  booklet  entitled 
“.ABCDN:  .All  you  ever  wanted  to  know 
about  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers,  but 
didn’t  know  who  to  ask.”  The  booklet  is 
meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
Canadian  dailies  and  to  the  ABCDN.  Co¬ 
pies  may  be  obtained  from  the  .ABCDN, 
36  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5C  1E5. 

Ad-Pr  agencies  merge 

Hoffman,  A'ork,  Baker  &  Johnson,  Inc. 
and  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap,  both 
Milwaukee-based  advertising  and  public 
relations  agencies,  joined  forced  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  The  name  of  the  ongoing  agency 
will  be  Hoffman,  A'ork,  Baker  &  Johnson 
and  its  headquarters  will  be  here  at  5130 
West  Vliet. 
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Are  you  buying  second-hand  ideas 
in  your  new  editing  terminal? 


In  the  rush  to  get  into  the  editing  ternninal 
business  a  lot  of  companies  simply  threw 
together  components  from  other  kinds 
of  terminals  —  not  related  to  the 
graphics  industry. 

But  when  we  designed  our  new  UltraSeries 
terminals- we  started  from  the  ground  up. 

That’s  why  we  have  a  high  resolution 
display  screen  —  it’s  easier  to  read  and  cuts 
down  on  eyestrain. 

We  also  developed  the  cue  ball  cursor 
control.  Instead  of  having  to  tap,  tap,  tap, 
one  space  at  a  time  to  move  the  cursor,  you 
simply  roll  the  cue  ball.  One  flick 
sends  the  cursor  from  top  left 
to  bottom  right.  Corrections 
are  easy  -  and  fast. 

UltraSeries  terminals  are 
programmable,  and  the 
keyboards  are  personalized  to 
fit  the  phototypesetter  you’re 
driving,  with  single  keystroke 
access  to  phototypesetter 
bell  functions. 


Searching  through  copy  is  easier  too.  Simply 
enter  the  text  you  re  searching  for  Cup  to 
64  codes  in  some  models),  press  the 
Search  button  and  the  Ultra  does  the  rest. 

With  our  editing  terminal  you  can  scroll  up 
or  scroll  down  one  line  at  a  time.  The  standard 
scroll  holds  2,000  characters. 

Every  UltraSeries  terminal  works  with 
paper  tape  or  mag  tape,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
And  one  of  the  best  things  about  the  AKI 
UltraSeries  Editing  Terminals  is  the  price— 
from  under  $10,000. 

For  full  details,  call  us  collect  at 
(206)  747-6960,  or  write 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc., 

4200  150th  N.E. 

Redmond,  Washington  98052 


m 


SDX  chapter  receives 
a  $350  surprise  gift 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  received  a  Christmas 
surprise  in  the  form  of  a  check  for  $350 
from  the  Northern  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  The  check  was  in  lieu  of  wining 
and  dining  newspapermen  and  was  in¬ 
tended  for  carrying  on  the  fight  for  press 
freedom. 

Ralph  Otwell,  SPJ-SDX  president  ex¬ 
plained,  saying  that  for  several  years 
the  Continental  Bank  of  Chicago  has  sent 
an  annual  check  for  $500  to  the  Headline 
Club  of  Chicago,  a  fraternity  chapter 
with  the  understanding  it  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  legal  defense  fund  of  the 
chapter. 

When  SPJ-SDX  received  the  Northern 
Trust  check,  inquiry  was  made  and  it  was 
decided  the  check  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  Headline  Club.  The  Christmas  spirit 
then  took  over,  the  SPJ-SDX  was  told,  to 
keep  the  check  and  another  for  $350  was 
sent  to  the  Headline  Club. 

Otwell  further  explained  that  the  First 
National  donation  started  when  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
Xeirs  decreed  that  its  editorial  staffers 
could  no  longer  accept  Christmas  gifts 
from  public  relations  people. 

The  idea  then  was  promoted  that  donors 
could  send  gifts  in  the  form  of  cash  to  the 
Headline  Club,  thus  offering  them  an  op¬ 
tion  under  the  fraternity’s  Code  of  Ethics. 

Otwell  thanked  the  banks  and  said  the 
idea  should  be  promoted  by  other  fraterni¬ 
ty  chapters. 

Chicago  Tribune  editors,  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  editor  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  sent 
the  following  letter  to  organizations  and 
public  relations  people: 

“.  .  .  Nothing  pleases  us  more  than  holi¬ 
day  greetings  from  our  friends  and  busi¬ 
ness  associates. 

“When  the  greeting  is  accompanied  by  a 
gift,  however,  we  believe  that  our  rela¬ 
tionships  are  placed  under  a  strain  that  is 
uncomfortable  for  both  of  us. 

“For  this  reason,  if  you  wish  to  share 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  with  us,  we  re¬ 
quest  that  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  card,  a 
phone  call,  or  a  handshake  and  not  a  gift, 
no  matter  how  insignificant.” 

Casey  Banas,  assistant  to  Kirkpatrick, 
said  that  people  who  did  not  receive  the 
letter  and  sent  messengers  to  the  Tribune 
office  with  gifts  were  asked  to  return 
them  to  the  sender. 

Chicago  Today's  managing  editor  Scott 
Schmidt  said  editorial  department  heads 
were  told  to  use  their  good  judgment  re¬ 
garding  gifts.  Today  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Tribune  Company. 

• 

Gains  full  control 

Macmillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  and  Feldmuehle 
A.G.  of  Dusseldorf  announced  that  Mac¬ 
millan  Bloedel  has  acquired  the  outstand¬ 
ing  49-per-cent  interest  the  German  com¬ 
pany  held  in  Macmillan  Rothesay  Ltd.  of 
Saint  John,  N.  B.  Macmillan  and  Feld¬ 
muehle  bought  the  newsprint  mill  some 
years  ago,  on  a  51-49  basis.  The  Rothesay 
operation  now  is  owned  outright  by  Mac¬ 
millan  Bloedel. 


Newsletter  to  publicize 
minority  achievements 

Warren  G.  Jackson,  president  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Experti  Limited,  Hartsdale,  N.Y.,  a 
consulting  firm  which  provides  services 
for  newspapers,  will  publish  a  bi-monthly 
newsletter.  Called  Jackson’s  Excerpta,  the 
newsletter  will  record  national  news  items 
and  trends  in  minority  achievements.  The 
letter  will  feature  a  “commentary” 
column  written  by  guest  writers.  John  1. 
Taylor,  president  of  the  Boston  Globe,  will 
author  the  initial  column.  Barbara 
Lapchik-Neogy,  brother  of  Joe  Lapchik 
Jr.,  former  basketball  player  and  coach,  is 
editor. 


Pleas  Court  dismisses 
policeman^s  libel  suit 

A  libel  suit  filed  by  a  state  police 
official  against  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Evening  News  and  Patriot  city  edi¬ 
tor  Henry  H.  Young  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  Dauphin  County  Common  Pleas 
Court. 

Maj.  Jay  C.  Hileman  claimed  in  the 
court  action  that  his  reputation  and  char¬ 
acter  were  injured  and  defamed  in  a  story 
written  by  Young  and  published  in  the 
Patriot  on  June  22,  1973. 

The  court  order  dismissing  the  action 
was  written  by  Judge  Warren  G.  Morgan 
and  sustained  preliminary  objections  filed 
by  the  paper  and  Young. 

Major  Hileman  contended  the  story  con¬ 
tained  inaccurate  facts  and  created  the 
false  impression  that  he  was  promoted  as 
a  “reward”  for  assisting  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Col.  James  D.  Barger  in  his  “purge 
of  the  force”  and  for  appearing  as  a  key 
witness  in  a  court  martial  proceeding 
against  another  officer.  He  also  alleged 
that  the  story  libeled  him  by  reporting 
that  his  testimony  differed  from  that  of 
“almost  all”  other  witnesses. 

Judge  Morgan  held  that  the  story  did 
not  charge  the  police  officer  with  perjury, 
as  claimed,  when  it  said  that  Hileman’s 
testimony  in  a  court  martial  case  “differed 
markedly  from  that  of  almost  all  other 
witnesses  called  to  that  time.” 

“Indeed,”  the  judge  held,  “the  words 
‘almost’  and  ‘to  that  time’  in  the  statement 
negate  the  very  inference  the  plaintiff 
would  draw.” 

It  was  also  noted  in  the  court  order, 
“That  promotion  may  follow  from  an  op¬ 
portune  alliance  with  a  superior  is,  as 
much  in  the  private  as  in  the  public  sec¬ 
tor,  a  matter  of  common  experience.”  The 
judge  added  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  article  to  imply  unprincipled  eager¬ 
ness  for  personal  advancement,  or  that  the 
promotion  was  without  regard  for  quali¬ 
fication. 

Commenting  on  motivation  in  libel  suit 
cases,  Judge  Morgan  wrote: 

“.  .  .  The  person  who  is  the  target  of 
unkind  words  is  bound  to  feel  hurt,  but  he 
often  exaggerates  in  his  mind  the  extent 
of  the  damage  done  to  his  reputation  in 
the  public  mind.” 


Publisher  shakes  up 
management  echelon 
using  “Mao  method” 

Roger  Lemelin,  well-known  Quebec 
writer  who  later  achieved  success  in  busi¬ 
ness,  said  he  applied  the  “Mao  method” 
when  he  was  appointed  president  and 
publisher  of  Montreal  La  Presse  1%  years 
ago. 

“Things  have  gone  well,”  he  told  an 
international  conference  of  the  Montreal 
Personnel  Association. 

Circulation  of  the  major  French- 
language  daily  in  Canada  from  a  low  point 
of  140,000  in  1972  has  increased  to  more 
than  200,000,  he  said. 

A  difficult  financial  situation  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  position  of  “quite  good 
profit.” 

Lemelin  said  he  learned  from  lunch- 
hour,  sidewalk  chats  outside  the  La  Presse 
building  with  composing  room  workers 
and  press  crews  of  tension  due  to  admin¬ 
istrative  niggling  by  “unimaginative  up¬ 
per-echelon”  personnel. 

Advised  to  disobey 

He  said  the  “Mao  method”  he  applied 
was  to  “advise,  with  a  wink,  that  em¬ 
ployes  disobey.” 

“I  shook  the  structure  from  the  bottom 
with  the  result  that  two  hours  later,  in 
my  office,  superior  staff  were  up  in 
arms,”  he  said. 

The  new  publisher  added  that  in  due 
course  he  dismantled  an  elaborate 
vicepresidential  structure  and  conflicting 
“little  empires”  within  the  management 
structure  of  the  newspaper.  He  said  there 
was  an  over-all  savings  of  $1  million  in 
the  administrative  re-organization. 

The  publisher  said  he  also  made  it  clear 
to  all  he  considered  La  Presse  news  staff 
to  be  “professionals,”  that  he  counted  on 
professional  work  from  the  journalists 
and  that  the  enterprise  would  thrive  only 
if  it  produced  a  good  newspaper. 

He  recalled  that  La  Presse  later  stated 
its  public  position  in  a  published  “code  of 
ethics”  and  he  recommended  to  personnel 
specialists  that  all  enterprises  have  such 
a  code. 

Reserves  needed 

He  said  that  in  negotiations  with  13 
unions,  representing  the  newspaper’s  1,- 
500  employees,  he  indicated  that  three 
considerations  would  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count;  employee  welfare,  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  on  invested  capital  and  the  need  to 
create  reserves  to  cover  heavy  invest¬ 
ments  required  by  evolving  technology. 

Lemelin  concluded: 

“In  any  enterprise,  administrative  staff 
must  learn  to  be  men  of  the  second 
renaissance.  The  first  renaissance  was 
killed  by  the  industrial  era  which  man 
must  dominate. 

“No  one  is  ever  bigger  than  the  enter¬ 
prise  he  directs.  Every  morning  when  I 
reach  La  Presse,  I  walk  twice  around  the 
building,  repeating  ‘you  are  the  president’. 

“Every  day,  as  on  the  first  day,  I’m 
scared.” 
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Sure, 

plastic  (dates 
sound  good. 
itTshow 
they  pint  that^ 

thepx*)lmi. 


Plastic  plates,  for  all  their 
appeal,  have  two  important 
drawbacks.  They  offer  less- 
than-excellent  reproduction  (a 
lot  less),  they  are  expensive. 
Capital  equipment  outlay  for 
high  volume  plastic  systems 
starts  at  around  STO.OOO. 

We  think  that’s  a  high  price 
to  pay  to  meet  your  production 
needs  and  OSH  A  requirements. 
Especially  when  you  can  satisfy 
these  same  requirements  with 
a  lot  less  money.  With  the 


equipment  you  have  now.  VV  ith 
a  platemaking  material  that's 
tried  and  true. 

We  re  talking  about  magne¬ 
sium.  Magnesium  gives  the 
very  best  reproduction,  it  can 
be  used  in  your  current  plate¬ 
making  ecpiipment  (no  retrain¬ 
ing  necessary),  and  it  stops 
environmental  pollution,  meet¬ 
ing  all  EPA  recjuirements. 

Further,  there  are  magnesium 
systems  now  in  existence  that 

mRG'CTCH 
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meet  all  OSHA  recjuirements.  ^ 
All  without  one  dime  for  new 
platemaking  ecjuipment. 

Before  you  jump  into  plastic, 
test  our  Mag-Etch "  system. 
Send  for  our  free  brochure;  It 
describes  the  advantages  of 
magnesium.  And  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  Mag  Etch,  our 
bath  additive  that  makes 
magnesium  even  better. 

Mona  Industries.  (J.t  East  ‘i^lrd 
Street,  f^aterson.  New  .Jersey 
()7.')24. 


Circulation 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


LIVING  WITH  NEWSPRINT  SHORTAGE 


Circulation  managers  are  living  with 
the  newsprint  shortage — and  not  liking  it. 
Included  is  Walter  Moredock,  circulation 
director  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal  and  State  Register. 

Moredock  said  he  doesn’t  believe  the 
consumer  of  newspapers — the  subscriber — 
is  aware  yet  that  his  paper  someday  may 
not  be  able  to  produce,  or  will  be  drasti¬ 
cally  curtailed. 

Moredock  has  some  ideas  about  preven¬ 
tive  safeguards  that  need  considering  on  a 
daily  basis.  He  points  out  that  the  news¬ 
print  mill  strikes  that  hurt  many  newspa¬ 
pers  is  virtually  ended.  There  is  more 
newsprint  available.  But  the  threat  of  fu¬ 
ture  shortages  remains.  What  is  Moredock 
doing  about  it?  His  watchdogging  may 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  miniscule 
when,  in  reality  it  is  vitally  important. 

He  takes  the  position  that  accounting  in 
circulation  for  each  newspaper  is  long 
overdue.  How  many  are  sold,  he  asks. 
Paid  circulation  is  up  and  circulation 
managers  compliment  themselves.  But 
how  many  are  given  away? 

How  many  newspapers  go  out  the  door 
and  an  accounting  is  never  asked?  It  is 
time  for  circulation  personnel  to  get 
tough.  In  most  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
hand  out,  yes  even  distribute,  free  news¬ 
papers. 

Free  haircuts 

Moredock  says  he  once  knew  a  district 
manager  who  left  his  service  copies  at  a 
gasoline  filling  station.  These  newspapers 
were  sold.  He  also  received  free  haircuts 
for  the  newspapers  given  daily  to  a  bar¬ 
ber. 

Moredock  cut  off  six  daily  copies  to  the 
Springfield  police  station.  Some  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  managers  received  traffic  tickets. 
The  police  department  said  nothing.  One 
man  was  stopped,  the  policeman  came 
along  side  the  company  car  and  said  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  a  newspaper 
anywhere  that  morning. 

For  years  the  state  police  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  have  received  five  copies  of  each 
edition,  35  copies  each  day.  Presently,  the 
state  of  Illinois  is  purchasing  four  copies 
daily,  two  morning  and  two  evening. 

A  department  store  was  receiving  five 
copies  of  each  newspaper.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  some  of  these  were  being  carried 
home  by  managers  or  department  heads. 
One  copy  of  each  issue  found  its  way  to 
the  employes’  lounge  of  the  store.  This 
store  now  receives  one  copy  of  each  news¬ 
paper  and  tear  sheets  as  needed. 

Moredock  had  dispatch  and  advertising 
tear  sheet  drivers  checked.  In  one  case  a 
dispatch  driver  was  pulling  25-35  copies 
each  day  from  the  press  room.  He  no 
longer  does  this.  Moredock  believes  all 
complimentary  copies  should  be  reviewed, 
including  those  coming  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Check  distribution  costs 

How  much  is  distribution  costing,  More¬ 
dock  inquires.  He  advises:  Look  at  truck 
runs,  auto  routes,  and  all  rates.  Consider 


mail  room  help,  newsprint  costs,  and 
postage  when  setting  mail  rates.  Many 
newspapers  are  selling  themselves  short 
and  mail  subscriptions  are  a  costly  factor. 

Returns?  Review  them.  Check  percent¬ 
ages  on  the  individual  dealer  or  sales 
outlet  (many  papers  are  doing  this).  The 
overall  percentage  may  be  low,  but  any 
one  dealer  may  be  running  high. 

News  agencies  have  nothing  to  lose  in 
buying  the  newspaper.  Most  agencies  are 
receiving  full  returns  and  stand  none  of 
the  paper’s  cost.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
charge  back  every  copy  unsold. 

Some  dealers  and  agencies  cut  heads 
for  return  credit.  Two  thousand  heads  do 
not  appear  in  true  perspective  and  two 
thousand  newspapers  is  a  large  volume  of 
newsprint  and  should  be  considered. 

At  80  pages,  2,000  issues  is  approx¬ 
imately  one  ton  of  newsprint.  The  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  been  suffered  for  nothing. 
Moredock  cautioned  that  circulators  are 
in  business  to  sell  newspapers,  not  to  eat 
them. 

Another  idea  was  projected  by  the 
Springfield  circulator.  Has  the  thought  of 
selling  the  used  newsprint  occurred?  At 
80  pages,  2,000  issues  being  approximate¬ 
ly  one  ton,  means  there  is  almost  $12  in 
returns.  At  $12  per  ton  it  is  almost  worth 
selling  the  returns. 

Back  copies,  30-day  files,  day  old  sales — 
Moredock  stocks  these  shelves  with  re¬ 
turns.  Moredock  takes  this  position : 

“Paid  circulation  is  and  always  has 
been  derived  by  efficiency  and  salesman¬ 
ship.  We  owe  it  to  the  boss,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  make  circulation  pay.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  present  situation  we 
need  the  foresight  to  conserve.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  notice  the  excessive  use  of 
newsprint.  The  super  trees  being  planted 
are  not  the  complete  answer.  It  is  not 
insurance.” 

• 

PRICE  SURVEY 

The  15  copy  price  is  charged  by  the 
majority  of  daily  newspapers  responding 
to  the  Circulation  Rates  Survey  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Questionnaires  show  that  46  of  the  67 
newspaper  members — 68.7 '/c — sell  at  15. 

Twenty  charge  10  a  copy;  one  charges  7. 

Fifteen  of  the  dailies  responding  to  the 
survey  indicate  they  are  at  least  consider¬ 
ing  increasing  their  rates. 

Nine  specified  definite  plans  for  rate 
increases.  Five  papers  said  they  will  raise 
single  copy  price  from  10  to  15.  Increases 
in  home  delivered  rates  varied  from  $2.00 
to  $2.50  a  month;  60  to  75  or  90  per  week; 
50  to  60  a  week.  One  paper  said  it  will 
increase  retail  rates  3.  Another  plans  a 
retail  mail  increase  of  $4  a  year.  There 
were  various  figures  given  for  wholesale 
rate  increases,  both  to  carriers  and  deal¬ 
ers. 

The  survey  gives  a  breakdown  by  circu¬ 
lation  groups  of  single-copy  prices;  per¬ 
centage  breakdown  for  all  papers;  rate 


increase  trends  by  years;  weekly  carrier 
rates  breakdown;  percentage  of  distribu¬ 
tion  method;  percentage  of  total  circula¬ 
tion  by  distribution  method;  percentage 
of  circulation  for  morning,  evening  and 
all-day  papers. 

Prices  charged  to  readers  by  carrier 
and  by  mail  for  the  67  reporting  newspa¬ 
pers  are  shown  in  five  circulation  groups. 

Wholesale  prices  for  carriers,  dealers 
and  distributors  are  also  broken  into  the 
five  circulation  groups. 

Prices  for  five  Sunday  newspapers  are 
also  a  part  of  the  survey. 

• 

Robert  Oehler,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association 
and  circulation  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
writing  and  distributing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  circulation  managers  and 
other  departmental  executives.  In  his 
latest  opus  he  reviews  an  ANPA  survey 
that  shows  newspaper  price  trends.  The 
survey  concerns  single  copy  city  zone 
street  sale  prices. 

The  continuing  trend  is  toward  15  cents 
for  dailies,  although  the  trend  was  retard¬ 
ed  in  the  U.S.  because  of  government 
price  controls.  Tbe  survey  took  in  some 
other  nearby  countries,  including  Canada. 

Daily  newspapers  retailing  at  10  cents 
represent  76.4  percent  of  total  North 
American  newspapers,  as  (Compared  to 
79.8  percent  in  1971.  The  IS^cent  papers 
represent  19  percent  of  total  papers,  com¬ 
pared  to  15.6  in  1971. 

Number  of  newspapers  selling  at  8,  11, 
12  and  15  cents  have  increased  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1972,  while  those  selling  at  5,  6,  7, 
10  and  20  cents  have  decreased.  Newspa¬ 
pers  reporting  selling  at  4,  13,  25,  and  30 
cents  remain  the  same.  There  is  one  news¬ 
paper  selling  at  14  cents. 

Sunday  editions  of  dailies  retailing  at 
25  cents  represent  32.7  percent  of  total, 
compared  to  31.3  percent  in  1971.  Number 
selling  at  20,  25  and  40  cents  increased, 
while  those  selling  at  15,  30,  35  and  50 
cents  decreased.  Newspapers  reporting 
selling  at  5  and  10  cents  Sunday  remain 
the  same. 

• 

$1  settles  libel 
suit  for  $10  million 

A  $10  million  libel  suit  filed  against  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  has  been  settled  out- 
of-court  for  $1. 

Emprise  Corp.,  which  is  the  largest 
stockholder  in  Southland  Racing  Corp., 
that  operates  the  greyhound  track  at 
West  Memphis,  filed  the  libel  suit  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1971. 

Federal  Judge  J.  Smith  Henley  ap¬ 
proved  the  settlement,  in .  which  Emprise 
was  awarded  $1  in  damages,  according  to 
the  consent  judgment  rendered  by  the 
court. 

Emprise  claimed  the  value  of  its  invest¬ 
ment  in  Arkansas  had  been  damaged  by 
two  editorials  that  commented  on  actions 
taken  against  Emprise  by  the  Arkansas 
Racing  Commission. 

The  Racing  Commission  has  tried  twice 
to  force  Emprise  to  divest  itself  of  most 
of  its  Southland  stock. 
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BRPE  PUNCH  SILENCER 

#  Eliminates  80%  of  BRPE  Punch  Noise! 

•  ShaffstallB-P-S  $165. 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


Plan  now  .  .  .  for  your  plant  modernization. 
Shaffstall  engineers  will  survey  your  needs 
and  recommend  the  proper  MTS  unit  to  do  the 
job  . . .  then  . . .  just  “plug  in  and  run”! 


Write  or  phone  for 

...more  information  and  brochure. 


Shaffstall  Magnetic  Tape  Systems  Fully 
Utilize  Your  Photocomp  Equipment 

Anything  that  you  can  do  with  paper  tape,  the  Shaffstall 
MTS  can  do  with  Mag  tape  .  .  .  and,  do  it  FASTER  and 
BEHER! 

Shaffstall’s  MTS  gives  you  enough  output  from  your  com¬ 
puter  to  drive  ALL  of  your  high-speed  photo  composing 
machines. 


TR-5 


INFRA-RED 

TAPE 

READER 


TR-5 


•A 


Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINUOUS  and 
MAINTENAnCE-FREE  operation. 


ELIMINATES  costly  down-time  and  maintenance  problems. 
SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from  0  to  250  C.P.S. 


The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six  years  of  research 
and  development  by  one  of  the  industry's  most  respected 
names  for  quality  and  dependability. 


Available  for  6  level  .  .  .  advanced  or  center  tape  feed. 
Dimensions:  lOVi"  wide  x  7"  high  x  1114"  deep. 
Weight:  20  lbs. 


fS/1  T  It*  -  ic? 


MAGNETIC 

TAPE 

SYSTEMS 


News-people  in  news 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


Lawrence  G.  Foster,  one-time  reporter 
for  the  former  Newark  (N.J.)  News — 
elected  corporate  vicepresident  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson.  He  will  continue  to  serve  as 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

0.  C.  McDavid — promoted  from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic 
has  announced  the  following  editorial 
staff  changes:  Elwyn  A.  Nellis,  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher-editorial.  Alan 
K.  Hooper,  to  managing  editor.  Robert 
W.  Lucas,  executive  editor,  and  Samuel 
Churchill,  staff  editor,  have  both  retired. 

*  *  * 

Joel  Walker — named  editor  and  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 
News.  He  previously  served  as  executive 
editor  and  managing  editor.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  W.  Pew. 

♦  •  * 

Roland  E.  Waechter — to  production 
manager  of  the  Junction  City  (Kan.) 
Daily  Union. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Stein — named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Washington  sales  office  of 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company.  Stein 
has  been  with  the  company  since  1970. 

*  *  * 

Roy  C.  Wellman — named  publisher  of 
the  Coeur  (TAlene  (Ida.)  Press.  Press 
publisher,  C.  Patrick  King,  succeeds 
Wellman  as  publisher  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Promotions  announced  by  the  Register 
Publishing  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Henry  A.  Gurski — to  production  director. 
New  Haven  Register,  New  Haven  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier,  and  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  Gilbert  R.  Rowland — ^to  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Register  and  Journal-Cou¬ 
rier;  J.  Ronald  Murdock — to  production 
manager,  Hartford  Times;  Donald  H. 
Hartman — to  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent,  Register  and  Journal-Courier. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  R.  Reeves — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Experienced  Citizen.  The 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.  monthly  newspaper 
serves  senior  citizens. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robehit  McMichaei. — named  planning 
director  of  McClatchy  Newspapers.  He 
was  previously  director  of  corporate  plan¬ 
ning  for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Two  editorial  promotions  at  the  Olym¬ 
pia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian:  C.  J. 
Walker,  city  editor,  named  news  editor; 
Louise  Wojtech,  former  county  reporter 
and  w'omen’s  editor  succeeds  Walker  as 
city  editor. 

•  *  • 

Staff  changes  at  the  Franklin  (Ind.) 

Daily  Journal:  ScoTT  ALEXANDER^to 

general  manager,  succeeding  Tom  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  has  retired.  Robert  M.  Reed — 
named  editor,  filling  Alexander’s  former 
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position.  Al  Stilley — appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Reed. 

it  *  * 

James  R.  Doran — promoted  to  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News.  Robert  T.  Seymour,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor — named  executive  editor  to 
succeed  Doran. 

*  * 

Frank  Dassori,  35  years  with  Hearst 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
Detroit — retiring  as  consultant  with  J.  M. 
Huber  Corp. 

*  «  « 

Howard  Turtle,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star’s  Sunday  Magazine,  was 
honored  recently  by  the  National  Res¬ 
taurant  Association  for  “furthering  the 
public  knowledge  of  food  service  and  hos¬ 
pitality  industries  through  outstanding 
‘Dining  Out’  sections”  in  the  magazine. 

*  *  * 

S.  George  Crisci — named  assistant  to 
manager  John  J.  Green  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Supply  Company. 

4>  *  * 

Earl  L.  Johnson — named  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Red  Bluff 
(Cal.)  Daily  News,  succeeding  Dave  E. 
Caffoe,  who  has  become  manager  of  the 
Vallejo  (Cal.)  Times-Herald. 

it  n  m 

Dean  Holder — appointed  director  of 
circulation  for  the  Gannett  Florida  news¬ 
papers.  He  replaces  Jeff  Kinney,  who 
was  promoted  to  circulation  director  of 
the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  News  advertising  de¬ 
partment  has  made  these  appointments  re¬ 
cently:  L.  D.  (Don)  Betowski — named 

executive  assistant  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  John  M.  Dunleavy — named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Jitter,  Jr.,  former  newspaper¬ 

man  and  Raleigh,  N.C.  public  information 
officer  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service — 
elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Government  Information 
Officers. 

«  *  « 

Dennis  Spruill — promoted  to  editor  of 
the  Garland  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Alice  Graham,  editor  of  the  paper 
since  1969. 

^ 

Lee  a.  Doering — promoted  to  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
He  succeeds  Charles  A.  Poe,  who  has  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  • 

Changes  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times:  Thomas  J. 
Kelly — promoted  to  advertising  director, 
responsible  for  display  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  succeeds  Daniel  M.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  who  has  resigned  to  take  a  similar 
post  at  Today,  Cocoa,  Fla.  Kenneth  F. 
Grogan — named  advertising  manager-ad- 
ministration,  responsible  for  retail-na¬ 
tional  advertising  operations. 

«  *  * 

Five  editorial  staff  members  have  been 
named  senior  editors  at  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  The  new  senior  editors  in¬ 
clude  Sylvan  Fox,  former  Nassau  editor; 
Marvin  Sussman,  former  chief  photo  edi¬ 
tor;  Ken  Brief,  former  assistant  to  the 
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editor;  Blake  Fimrite,  former  View¬ 
points  editor;  and  Dick  Sandler,  former 
sports  editor. 

*  «  * 

James  L.  Dimmit — to  general  manager 
of  the  Red  Bluff  (Cal.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

Leon  Blaylock — to  general  manager 

of  the  Bonita  Publishing  Company,  Mont¬ 
clair,  Cal. 

*  *  * 

Charles  S.  Zegelbone — appointed  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  San  Rafael  (Cal.) 
Independent-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Helen  Becton — to  classified  advertis¬ 

ing  manager  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal,  succeeding  John  H.  Kidder,  a 
37-year  employe  of  the  paper  who  retired 
last  December. 

*  *  ♦ 

Clifford  L.  Butler,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales  manager  of  The 
Donrey  Media  Group’s  Ontario  (Cal.) 
Daily  Report,  named  general  manager  of 
two  of  Donrey’s  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Carmel  Valley  Outlook  and  the  Carmel 
Pine  Cone. 

♦  *  * 

Jay  Berger,  a  1972  California  State 
U.,  Northridge  graduate  and  former  pub¬ 
lic  information  specialist  for  the  federal 
government  has  joined  the  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record  as  a  staff  member- 
writer. 

*  «  * 

Gene  Overman — named  national  ad 
manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald.  Formerly  a  retail  salesman,  he 
replaces  Tom  Kielty,  who  was  named  to 
the  new  position  of  assistant  classified 
ad  manager.  Vern  Cronish  has  been 
named  assistant  to  vicepresident  Dean 
Bartee  and  Lee  Noveski  replaces  Cornish 
as  retail  ad  supervisor.  Bruce  Bermel 
replaces  Noveski  as  classified  phone  room 
supervisor. 

*  •  * 

Martin  Hintz — named  travel  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  moving 
from  special  pages  editor,  copy  desk  and 
general  assignment. 

*  *  * 

New  appointments  announced  by  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Post-Intelligencer:  Je¬ 
rome  L.  Edelstein  and  Donald  P.  Davis 
named  news  editors.  Martin  G.  Gradel 
appointed  sports  editor.  Fred  S.  Schaef¬ 
fer  named  associate  sports  editor. 

»  *  * 

James  R.  Doran — to  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News.  Ro¬ 
bert  T.  Seymour  succeeds  Doran  as  exe¬ 
cutive  editor. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  S.  Haggerty — appointed  metro¬ 
politan  news  editor  for  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  and  Allan  R.  Bruce — named 
as  New  York  City  editor  for  United  Press 
International. 

*  *  * 

Forrest  C.  Palmer  —  promoted  to  the 
newly-created  post  of  general  manager- 
editor,  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times. 

«  *  * 

John  Smith,  staff  artist  at  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Press  for  two  years,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created  position  of 
graphics  director. 
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to  make  big  copies 
you  no  ionger  need 
a  big  ^pensive  copier 


Now  you  con  proof  a  17"  x  24"  newspaper  page 
with  an  economical  desk  top  electrostatic 
copier.  It  takes  only  20  seconds  and  costs  about 
8  cents  per  copy. 

Until  now,  17"  x  24"  copies  required  machines 
many  times  the  size  of  the  Copystar  A- 2,  and 
more  than  twice  its  price.  Copystar  A-2  takes 
up  only  four  square  feet  of  desk  space  and 
weighs  only  154  pounds. 

Roller  sheet  fed,  Copystar  A-2  reproduces  every¬ 
thing  from  paste-ups  to  offset  masters  to  three 
dimensional  objects.  Flat  bed  design  pre-^ 
vents  jamming.  With  roll  paper,  you  make 
copies  up  to  460  feet  long.  Paper  is 
trimmed  automatically  to  the  length  of  K|^ 
theoriginal.  Forsmaller copies,  sheets 
may  be  fed  while  the  roll  stays  in 
place.  ' 


Operation  is  automatic  and  foolproof.  No  wait 
for  warmup.  Standard  electrostatic  papers  and 
premixed  liquid  toner  are  all  you  need. 

Mita  Copystar  dealers  nationwide  are  on  call 
for  supplies  and  service. 

Copystar  is  already  in  use  at  many  newspapers 
large  and  small.  Now  that  you  can  have  big 
copies  without  paying  the  price  of  a  big  copier, 
don't  let  another  day  go  by.  Write,  phone  or 
return  this  coupon  now. 


M  ITk  COPYSTAR  >*MERICk.  INC. 

158  River  Road,  Clifton,  N.  J.  07014 
Phone  (201)  471-9485 

□  Please  have  my  local  Mita  Copystar  dealer  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  literature.  ' 

Name _ _ _ 


I  Address 


Phone. 


Editors  advised  to  pay 
attention  to  managing 


freezes  on  hiring,  tighter  space  control 
and  curtailment  of  travel  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  projects. 

He  talked  about  the  benefits  of  oper¬ 
ating  under  a  budget  (newsroom).  Only  a 
few  people  have  any  idea  of  what  goes 
into  a  newsroom  budget — or  what  makes 
up  the  general  fiscal  profile  of  a  newspa¬ 
per.  Fortunately,  more  editors  and  new.s- 
room  supervi.sors  are  being  brought  into 
the  budget  planning  process  than  ever 
before.  Responsible  managements  are  not 
out  to  hamper  the  newsroom,  hut  to  help 
it,  and  the  budget  is  a  control  tool  that 
can  help  make  superior  performance. 

It  does  this  by  requiring  that  the  editor 
do  a  better  job  of  utilizing  his  re.sources — 
defining  objectives  and  .setting  priorities. 
This  is  management  planning.  Newspaper 
managements  must  be  acutely  conscious  of 
financial  planning.  They  must  evaluate 
page  costs,  including  makeovers,  as  they 
plunge  into  new  production  technology.  .As 
a  non-revenue  producer,  the  news- 
editorial  costs  should  be  analyzed  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  profit  objectives. 

While  some  news  managers  may  look  on 
such  jdanning  as  a  restriction  on  editorial 
freedom,  a  j)rogram  of  objectives  with 
guaranteed  financial  support  will  enable 
them  to  eliminate  wa.steful  practices — in 
time,  money  and  effort.  Not  only  the  news 
department  is  affected.  Every  departmen¬ 
tal  executive  must  become  more  budget¬ 
conscious  in  j)lanning  not  only  operating 
costs  but  long-term  capital  expenditures. 

In  sound  planning,  management  must 
help  determine  what  type  of  news  product 
they  want  the  newsroom  to  produce. 
“Should  you  have  task  force  reporting 
that  will  produce  a  Pulitzer  prize,  is  a 
premium  out  on  writing  excellence?”  Col¬ 
burn  asked.  Knowing  what  is  wanted  will 
help  realize  the  budget  dollars  to  achieve 
such  goals. 

The  chief  resource  of  the  newsroom  is 
manpower  and  it’s  the  most  expensive.  In 
Colburn’s  opinion,  most  beat  systems  are 
obselete  becau.se  too  much  expensive  man¬ 
power  is  being  wasted  in  nonproductive 
work.  Here’s  where  a  new  look  must  be 
taken  at  the  entire  system — the  area  of 
coverage  responsibility,  what  the  objec¬ 
tives  are,  and  the  allocation  of  manpower 
to  achieve  those  objectives. 

Robert  Hartley,  managing  editor  of 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 
111.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Mid- 
•America  Press  Institute,  succeeding  Rich¬ 
ard  Hainey,  executive  editor  of  Chicago 
Today.  Hartley  and  Patrick  Coburn,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Register, 
Springfield,  Ill.  directed  the  St.  Louis  pro¬ 
gram. 

• 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Editors  need  to  develop  broader  spec- 
trums  of  knowledge  of  what’s  going  on  in 
other  departments  of  the  newspaper  and 
there  also  is  a  necessity  for  better  man¬ 
agement  of  the  newsroom. 

Setting  the  tone  for  a  newsroom  man¬ 
agement  workshop  of  Mid- America  Press 
Institute  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  January  11-13, 
Herbert  W.  Spendlove,  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  ('itizen  Patriot  said  that  edi¬ 
tors  are  equally  important  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  phase. 

Spendlove,  former  chairman  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  P'.ditors  News¬ 
room  Management  Committee,  told  editors 
and  subeditors  from  10-mid-central  states 
that  findings  had  shown  that  newsrooms 
are  the  most  poorly  managed  departments 
of  the  newspaper  “or  in  most  cases 
they’re  not  managed  at  all.” 

He  deplored  the  condition  that  many 
papers  are  in  of  not  re-investing  profits  in 
training  employees. 

Other  findings  have  been  that  editors  of 
non-metro  papers  devote  more  time  to  edi¬ 
tion  content.  The  metro  managing  editor 
has  too  many  things  to  check  on  in  man¬ 
agement  for  one  man  to  handle  alone. 

If  strategy  is  good,  then  goals  will  be 
achieved  and  that’s  where  there  are  many 
benefits  in  management  by  objective.  The 
final  test  of  the  worth  of  such  programs  is 
what  comes  of  readership  surveys.  The 
Booth  Newspapers,  of  which  the  Citizen 
Patroit  is  ])art,  will  conduct  such  a  survey 
this  year,  Spendlove  said.  Also,  demands 
are  coming  from  m.e.’s  for  management 
surveys  and  surveys  of  what  the  commu¬ 
nity  thinks  of  the  newspaper’s  policies. 
This  latter  survey  is  being  assembled  by 
the  Booth  papers. 

People  problems 

Bruce  McIntyre,  editor  of  the  Oakland 
(Pontiac,  Mich.)  Press,  said  a  lot  of  man¬ 
agement  problems  in  a  newsroom  relate  to 
staying  out  of  trouble  so  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  job  of  newsgathering  continues 
smoothly.  As  in  any  other  bureaucratic 
organization  (and  newsrooms  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  that  group,  McIntyre  said) 
most  management  problems  are  not  with 
the  product,  namely  the  news,  but  with 
the  people  and  the  systems  involved. 

McIntyre  had  .some  staying-out-of¬ 
trouble  tips,  the  reward  for  following 
them  being  that  employees  will  be  hassled 
less  and  editors  can  get  on  with  the  real 
job  of  editing. 

Some  of  them:  The  flow  of  information 
is  up.  Superiors  expect  to  know  significant 
information  from  new.smen  without 
asking.  The  more  things  told  an  editor, 
the  better  employee  performance  will  be. 

Solve  every  possible  problem  at  •  the 
lowest  level.  Every  time  something  is 
bucked  upstairs  which  could  be  reasonably 
handled  personally,  the  guy  who  passes 
the  buck  undermines  the  boss’s  confidence. 
And  this  to  the  assembled  editors:  Nev¬ 


er  let  .someone  working  for  you  set  his 
own  competence  level.  Many  employees 
gravitate  to  the  job  of  lowest  demand,  and 
managers  allow  it  becau.se  they  don’t  want 
to  take  the  time  to  push  for  better  per¬ 
formance.  Whatever  the  .standards  are 
make  everyone  meet  them  or  know  why 
not.  A  marginal  employee,  pushed  to  meet 
such  standards,  will  either  show  he  is 
really  capable  or  provide  the  editor  with 
grounds  for  dismissal. 

McIntyre,  who  also  is  in  charge  of  print¬ 
ing  production  at  his  i)aper  .said  most 
inter-departmental  visiting  should  be 
eliminated  unless  they  are  on  demonstra¬ 
ble  business.  This,  he  finds,  is  more  time- 
consuming  and  more  of  a  problem  than 
listening  to  visitors  who  get  into  the 
newsrooms  without  screening  by  a  recep¬ 
tionist  or  call  director. 

There  cannot  be  a  non-open  door  policy, 
however,  because  a  good  story  can  be 
missed  this  way. 

Editorial  supervisors  should  be  made  to 
feel  they  are  part  of  the  management  or 
they  will  begin  to  consider  themselves  as 
part  of  the  staff.  The  indication  here  was 
that  McIntyre  believes  that  too  much 
cameraderie  on  the  part  of  editors  and  the 
staff  isn’t  satisfactory. 

Fay  for  good  staff 

John  H.  Colburn,  vicepresident /develop¬ 
ment  for  Landmark  Communications, 
Norfolk,  Va.  told  the  group  that  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  depends  on  a  combination 
of  news  flair  and  sound  economics.  News¬ 
paper  ownership  carries  with  it  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  people. 

With  press  credibility  under  heavy 
challenge,  the  importance  of  recognizing 
and  carrying  out  that  responsibility  can¬ 
not  be  underestimated. 

Colburn  said  the  strongest  news  product 
is  needed  to  compete  for  the  time  and 
attention  of  readers.  This  means  a  strong 
staff  and  that  costs  money,  he  added,  in 
explaining  that  the  St.  Louis  workshop 
was  primarily  designed  to  give  a  better 
understanding  of  how  to  utilize  the  news¬ 
paper’s  financial  resources. 

Editors  cannot  divorce  themselves  from 
the  economics  of  the  newsroom.  Many 
newsmen  haven’t  the  foggiest  idea  of 
what  makes  a  newspaper  “tick”  economi¬ 
cally  and  they  think  the  business  affairs 
should  be  someone  else’s  worry — that  they 
are  creative  people,  Colburn  stated. 

Too  often  the  front  office  types  have 
filled  that  vacuum.  .And  too  often  this  has 
resulted  in  a  constant  skirmish  instead  of 
a  mutual  understanding  of  what  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  financial  resources  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  news  product. 

Colburn  said  that  most  newspapers  are 
doing  well  economically,  profit  dollars  are 
harder  to  come  by,  what  with  news  print 
going  to  $200  a  ton  and  other  costs  rising 
while  government  controls  restrict  profit 
margins.  The  cost  squeeze  has  resulted  in 


Kandel  and  Schwed 
buy  London  kiewsletter 

Yanks  .Abroad,  a  London-based  newslet¬ 
ter  published  for  United  States  citizens 
living  overseas,  has  been  |)urchased  by 
Myron  Kandel,  a  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  financial  editor  of  the  Xeiv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Warren  W. 
Schwed,  a  communications  consultant  and 
former  president  of  Gray  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Inc.  Offices  have  been  moved  to  New 
York. 
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British-style 
format  debuts 
in  San  Antonio 

San  Antonio  readers  are  getting  what 
for  many  is  their  first  look  at  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Australia-style  newspapers  when 
they  pick  up  the  Snn  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Morning  Express  and  the  Sunday  Express 
and  News — photos  played  four  and  five 
columns  wide  with  plenty  of  depth  and  a 
new  format  featuring  bold-face,  two- 
column  leads  on  stories,  mostly  vertical 
makeup  and  terse,  energetic  writing. 

Color  is  another  feature,  also  displayed 


in  other  publications  he  has  referred  to 
the  startling  success  of  the  Sun  and  the 
.Australian. 

Sports  gets  the  same  treatment  as  the 
news  sections.  Plenty  of  photo  and  cartoon 
space,  prominent  heads  and  bold-face 
subheads,  larger  than  body  type.  Heads  on 
photo  captions  are  18  point,  both  news  and 
sports. 

A  typical  story  lead  in  the  Express 
concerning  a  Christmas  dinner  put  on  by 
a  church:  they  were  poor.  They  were 
young.  They  were  old.  Some  were  lame. 

Editor  &  Publisher  checked  a  late  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  the  Express.  Page  one 
bore  two  photos,  both  concerning  the 
church’s  Christmas  dinner.  One  was 
three-column,  7*,^  inches,  the  other  three 


columns,  8%  inches.  Inside  were  photos 
displayed  equally  as  large  and  on  page  six 
a  two-column  story  about  a  male  telephone 
operator  at  a  San  Antonio  hospital  was 
positioned  briefly  in  columns  two  and 
three  and  the  balance  of  the  layout  atop 
the  page  was  a  photo  of  the  male  operator 
and  another  of  him  working  with  three 
female  operators.  Two  photos  on  the  first 
page  of  the  sports  section  (football)  took 
up  five  columns,  eight  inches  and  five 
columns,  10  inches  of  the  full-size  sheet. 

A  typical  sports  page  lead,  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  piece  on  the  Ohio  State 
football  team’s  Christmas  party  in 
Pasadena  before  the  Rose  Bowl  game:  the 
rotund,  graying  man  of  60  sat  on  Santa 
Claus’  knee. 


prominently  in  the  Express  and  Evening 
News,  although  the  latter  has  stayed  with 
horizontal  makeup.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
News  carried  a  page  one  black  type  head 
on  an  orange  background  with  a  black 
border,  an  orange-bordered  human  inter¬ 
est  story  by  a  News  columnist  and  an 
orange  line  along  the  right  margin.  There 
was  plentiful  photo  play  including  a  page 
three  layout  called  Picture  Report. 

A  Sunday  Express  and  News  issue  car¬ 
ried  a  seven-column  head  with  three 
words  of  the  head  dropped  to  four-column 
space.  First  paragraphs  of  stories  run 
bold  face  in  heavier  type  than  body  style. 

A  page  one  column  also  starts  in  bold 
face  and  readout  heads  go  to  the  extreme 
right  of  a  story  alongside  two-column 
leads.  There  is  some  horizontal  usage  with 
a  three-column,  seven-inch  photo  of  Dr. 

Lubos  Kohoutek  showing  a  photo  of  his 
comet  atop  page  one  and  five-column  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  photos  across  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 

Column  rules  restored 

Column  rules  have  been  restored  to  the 
Express  and  Sunday  Express  and  News. 

The  changes  marked  the  entry  into  the 
American  publishing  world  of  K.  Rupert 
Murdoch,  42,  who  on  October  26  purchased 
the  newspapers  from  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Purchase  price  was  an  an¬ 
nounced  $18  million. 

The  Express,  in  announcing  the  sale, 
said  it  was  one  of  many  bold  steps  taken 
by  Murdoch  in  the  two  decades  since  he 
acquired  control  of  the  Adelaide  (.Austral¬ 
ia)  News. 

Murdoch’s  holdings  include  the  News  of 
the  World,  London  (six  million  circula¬ 
tion),  the  London  (England)  Sun,  a  pic¬ 
ture  tabloid  (circulation  three  million), 
the  Sydney  (Australia)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Australian,  a  national 
newspaper. 

The  Express  said  that  Murdoch  has 
been  the  talk  of  world  publishing  circles 
for  the  “fantastic  success  of  the  London 
Sun.  He  acquired  it  3%  years  ago  when  it 
had  a  circulation  of  slightly  over  850,000. 

The  Sun  emphasizes  pictures  of  people 
in  the  news  and,  Murdoch  said  in  the 
announcement  story,  is  “not  frightened  to 
entertain.”  He  said  also  that  “we  claim 
we  write  in  half  the  length  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  good,  crisp  leads  .  .  .  subediting, 
conciseness.” 

Murdoch  is  an  innovator  and  believes 
strongly  in  promoting  his  papers.  In  ads 
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Special  Edition  DAILY  KING  NEWS  Special  Edition 

KING  PRESS,  INC.  13TH  &  MAIDEN  LANE  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 

PUBLISHER  SAVES  $100,000.00 


"I  laved  $100,000  .  .  .  because 
I  bought  a  Daily  King,"  toys  Walter 
Potter,  publisher  of  the  Doily  Record, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

"The  money  I  saved  doesn't  mean 
I  cut  corners,  either.  My  six  unit 
press  runs  ot  20,000  P.  P.  H.,  and 
prints  beautiful  spot  or  process  color 
easily,  due  to  the  standard  running 
lateral  and  running  circumferential 
register  controls! 

"We  achieve  the  top  quality  I 
was  looking  for,  too,  because  of  the 


Doily  King's  infinitely  variable  ink 
and  water  distribution  system  .  .  . 
which  is  the  only  onswer  to  fine 
quality  reproduction." 

You,  too,  may  be  oble  to  save  up  to 
$100,000  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  press  you  need.  The  Daily 
King  is  available  in  up  to  8  perfecting 
units  which  can  be  stacked  or  installed 
in  line,  depending  upon  your  press¬ 
room  space.  It's  a  heavy  duty,  pre¬ 
cision  built,  high  speed  press,  designed 
especially  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  10,000  to  30,000. 
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Sports  page 

BETTING  ON  FOOTBALL 


Can  a  sportswriter  close  to  the  National 
Football  League  make  money  betting  on 
its  games? 

Not  one  out  of  100  probably  could.  I 
have  often  bet  on  four  games  at  Harrah’s 
raceroom,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  but  not  once 
have  I  made  money. 

The  one  exception  is  Larry  Merchant, 
the  puckish,  irascible,  astute  sports  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Xew  York  Post. 

Deciding  to  do  a  book  on  gambling  on 
football,  he  also  gambled  in  attempting  to 
find  a  publisher  to  stake  him  on  his  season 
of  betting. 

Larry  offered  his  proposal  to  four  pub¬ 
lishers.  One  bid  $20,000;  three,  $25,000. 
One  of  the  three  raised  to  $25,500. 

“Then  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston  won 
me  for  $30,000,”  said  Merchant. 

Proving  that  he  knows  his  subject,  Lar¬ 
ry  ran  his  $30,000  up  to  $47,500  in  one 
season  of  profootball  betting.  And  out  of 
it  came,  “The  National  Football  Lottery.” 

But  even  Merchant  is  not  always  right, 
at  least  when  it  comes  to  judging  his  own 
talent. 

A  business  acquaintance  of  Larry’s 
agent  offered  him  $100,000  for  all  rights 
to  the  book.  This  meant  that  all  income 
from  a  movie  sale,  paperback,  book  club, 
etc.  would  go  to  the  investor. 

By  the  time  Larry  heard  about  it,  his 
agent  had  already  rejected  the  offer. 

“Imagine  it?”  says  Larry.  “A  sports- 
writer  with  $100,000!  I  thought  my  agent 
was  stark,  raving  mad.  Perhaps  he  should 
be  committed.” 

Larry  knew  that  not  one  book  in  a 
thousand  will  earn  a  writer  $100,000. 

Still,  the  agent  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  Sport  books,  once  a  dog  on  the 
market,  have  suddenly  become  best  sell¬ 
ers.  Publishers  agree  that  the  phenomen¬ 
al  growth  reflects  an  increased  leisure 
time,  as  well  as  television’s  impact  on 
sports  events.  The  populace  is  getting  in¬ 
volved.  It  wants  to  read  about  the  private 
life  of  its  heroes  and  how  each  does  it. 

But  Larry  Merchant’s  book  transcends 
all  others:  in  betting,  he  had  hit  on  a 
common  denominator.  Everybody  likes  to 
gamble  in  some  way.  Many  states  now 
have  embraced  off-track  betting.  Gambling 
is  wide  open  in  Nevada,  and  other  states 
may  not  be  far  behind. 

A  priest  in  Boston,  who  bets  $10  on  a 
game  every  week,  told  Merchant:  “It  adds 
to  my  enjoyment  of  the  event.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  my  caring  glands.” 

What  is  the  gist  of  Larry’s  secrets  for 
beating  the  point  spreads?  He  looks  hard 
for  mistakes  in  the  NFL  line,  and  he  has 
such  solid  safeguards  as:  “Don’t  give 
more  than  seven  points.  Bet  a  superior 
team  any  time  it  is  offered  for  less  than 
one  touchdown.”  Well  he  knew  that  NFL 
teams  will  nurse  a  lead  rather  than  take 
a  chance  on  additional  points. 

Larry  claims  that  being  a  sportswriter 
gives  him  no  special  advantage. 

“In  fact,  it’s  just  the  opposite,”  claims 


By  Jim  Scott 


Merchant.  “As  a  breed,  we  are,  like  play¬ 
ers  and  coaches,  notoriously  bad  handicap- 
pers.  Nor  do  I  have  access  to  so-called 
inside  information.  I  don’t  believe  in  in¬ 
side  information.  Show  me  a  bettor  who 
needs  it  and  I’ll  show  you  a  loser.  My 
entire  approach  to  betting  on  pro  football 
is  based  on  outside  information,  available 
to  anyone  who  wants  it. 

“The  trick  is  knowring  what  to  do  with 
it.  If  you  know  the  trick,  you  have  a 
license  to  steal.” 

He  thinks  sportswriters  are  the  worst 
judges  of  all.  “If  I  wanted  to  retire  early, 
I’d  l)ecome  a  bookie  in  the  press  box,” 
mused  Merchant. 

To  help  promote  the  book,  Larry  took  a 
leave  of  absence  to  travel  all  over  the 
nation  to  appear  on  television  shows  and 
at  autographing  parties. 

And  at  every  stop,  he’s  been  asked:  “Is 
it  ethical  for  a  sportswriter  to  bet?” 

Merchants’  response  is  this:  “It  was 
necessary  to  bet  to  bring  off  the  hook.  It’s 
just  like  reporters  who  have  themselves 
locked  up  in  prisons  to  write  about  the 
conditions  they  find.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  to  the  important  people  in  the  un¬ 
known  multi-billion  dollar  industry  of 
gambling,  and  to  be  able  to  portray  what 
an  intense  gambling  experience  is  like.” 

The  late  Damon  Runyon  would  have 
loved  Larry’s  book.  An  older  reader  says 
that  Larry’s  writing  has  all  the  flare  and 
humor  as  did  Runyon’s. 

Larry  differs  from  other  writers  in 
many  ways.  For  one,  he  dearly  loves  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City.  (“I’d  never  live 
anyplace  else.”) 

Born  there,  he  later  took  his  B..\.  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma.  Since  he  had  played  football  at 
Lafayette  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  he 
turned  out  for  Bud  Wilkinson’s  team,  and 
he  became  what  he  calls  “a  last  string 
fullback.” 

Recalling  his  Oklahoma  days,  Larry 
drawls:  “I  wasn’t  Sooner  born  or  Sooner 
bred,  and  I  didn’t  intend  to  become  Soon¬ 
er  dead,  as  the  song  said.  But  I  did  eat 
chickenfried  steak  and  I  got  so  I  could 
tolerate  country  music. 

“But  I  learned  a  lot  of  football  from 
Wilkinson,  a  cool  teacher  who  really  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me.  You  see,  I  fancied  myself  a 
student  of  the  game.” 

••Vfter  his  graduation,  Larry  became 
backfield  coach  at  Lafayette  High,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years.  But  he  was 
more  interested  in  writing. 

Merchant  worked  briefly  on  the  sports 
desk  of  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York 
City,  and  then  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Wilmington,  (N.C.)  S'ews  before  becom¬ 
ing  photo  editor  and  then  sports  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Xetvs,  a  job  he  held  for  a  decade. 

Larry’s  writing  attracted  widespread 
attention,  and  he  was  signed  as  a  Post 
sports  columnist  eight  years  ago. 

He  writes  three  columns  a  week.  “I 


don’t  sec  why  a  sports  columnist  should 
write  more  often  than  political  or  cityside 
columnists.  I  find  that  three  columns  is 
ideal,  eliminating  cliche  ideas,  giving  me 
time  to  work  up  better  columns. 

“I’d  like  to  see  sportswriters  in  general 
get  more  time  to  work  up  better  stories.  I 
don’t  think  schedules  and  inane  quotes 
from  coaches  and  athletes  should  be  the 
parameters  of  the  sports  page. 

Larry  is  the  father  of  a  10-year-old 
daughter,  Jamie.  He’s  divorced,  and  Jamie 
lives  with  her  mother. 

Something  of  a  rover,  Larry  keeps  in 
shape  today  by  playing  tennis. 

His  first  book  came  out  two  years  ago, 
and  it  reflected  his  biting  humor.  It  was 
entitled:  “.\nd  Every  Day  You  Take  .■Vn- 
other  Bite,”  a  spoof  on  the  pro  football 
mystique. 

Larry  lives  in  a  llth-floor  garret  over¬ 
looking  Sheridan  Square  in  Greenwich 
Village,  where  the  clattering  of  the  gar¬ 
bage  cans  every  morning  .seem  to  stir  the 
muse  in  him. 

Larry  Merchant’s  style  could  also  be 
compared  with  Hemingway’s — and  he 
might  not  be  long  for  the  Post. 

Even  now  he’s  contemplating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  cottage  in  Saganack,  Long 
Island,  “an  enclave  of  potato  fields  and 
sand  dunes,  where  a  city  rat  can  get 
stoned  on  fresh  air  during  the  summer.” 

• 

Calif,  dentists  file 
SI 2.3  million  suit 

A  $12.3  million  libel  suit  has  been  filed 
by  a  group  of  California  dentists  against 
the  Copley  Newspapers,  The  American 
Dental  Association,  and  The  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  County  Dental  Association. 

The  dentists,  who  advertise  their  prac¬ 
tice,  base  their  lawsuit  on  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  San  Diego  Union  last  No¬ 
vember  19  quoting  Dr.  Carlton  Williams, 
a  San  Diego  dentist  and  the  new  president 
of  The  American  Dental  Association.  In 
the  story.  Dr.  Williams  declared  “some 
dentists  in  this  area  are  extracting  thous¬ 
ands  of  teeth  needlessly  every  month  be¬ 
cause  they  only  want  to  make  artificial 
dentures.”  These  dentists  were  identified 
by  Dr.  Williams  in  the  article  as  “adver¬ 
tising  dentists,  those  who  advertise  their 
practices  openly  in  the  media.” 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  San  Diego  Superior 
Court,  is  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  ad¬ 
vertising  dentists  licensed  to  practice  in 
California.  It  contends  the  allegations  are 
false  and  resulted  in  financial  losses 
through  decline  in  patient  volume,  and 
being  subjected  to  ridicule. 

• 

PM  edition  ends 

.\fternoon  editions  of  the  Boston 
Herald-.4meiican  are  being  eliminated  on 
February  1.  Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher  of 
the  Hearst  Corp.  all-day  paper,  said  about 
150  people  will  be  laid  off  as  a  result.  The 
move  will  leave  the  Boston  Evening  Globe 
as  the  only  afternoon  paper. 
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Defines  ‘byline’ 
as  part  of  test 
at  Palm  Springs 

by  Stewart  Slavin 
United  Press  International 

The  bottle  of  champagne  in  the  hands 
of  a  Secret  Service  agent,  bearing  the 
note,  “Happy  Birthday,  Mr.  President,” 
disappeared  through  the  guarded  gate  of 
the  palatial  estate  of  Ambassador  Walter 
Annenberg  near  Palm  Springs,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Wrapped  in  shiny  gold  foil,  the  cham¬ 
pagne  gift  entered  the  grounds  and  was 
passed  from  one  inspecting  Presidential 
guard  to  another,  each  checking  the  bottle 
from  cork  to  bottom  before  it  was 
presented  to  “The  Chief.” 

The  bottle  finally  passed  muster  and 
was  given  to  President  Nixon  himself 
during  his  weeklong  stay  at  the  Annen¬ 
berg  estate. 

“The  President  wishes  to  thank  you 
gentlemen  very  much  for  the  cham¬ 
pagne,”  a  Nixon  aide  told  four  waiting 
newsmen.  “He  enjoyed  it  very  much  and 
was  touched  by  the  gesture.” 

The  friendly  gift-giving  was  just  one  of 
several  vignettes  during  the  week  that  a 
battery  of  other  new’smen  covered  the 
President’s  unexpected  journey  to  the 
warm  desert  sun. 

One  day  during  his  working  vacation 
the  President  was  at  San  Clemente,  tak¬ 
ing  short  freeway  drives  through  the  rain 
with  his  companion,  Charles  “Bebe”  Re¬ 
bozo.  The  next  day  he  turned  up  at  the 
Annenberg  estate. 

Newsmen  spent  hours  by  the  gate;  but 
it  was  futile. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  vigil  I  drove 
down  Frank  Sinatra  Drive,  to  a  motel 
near  the  Annenberg  estate,  and  I  realized 
that  leaving  the  city  in  such  a  dither,  I 
forgot  my  press  credentials. 

A  young  sheriff’s  deputy  wasn’t  sure  he 
should  permit  me  to  register  at  the  motel. 
What  if  I  had  been  an  imposter  .  .  .  and 
so  near  the  President? 

“What’s  a  byline?”  the  deputy  blurted 
out,  coming  up  with  an  on-the-spot  jour¬ 
nalism  test.  “How  many  points  to  a 
column  inch?” 

I  passed  the  test  to  his  satisfaction  and 
spent  the  next  few  moments  registering 
and  walking  to  the  door  of  my  room.  No 
sooner  did  I  have  the  key  in  the  lock  then 
a  face  popped  out  of  an  adjoining  room, 
scowling  at  me. 

Later  it  turned  out  the  face  belonged  to 
a  suspicious  Secret  Service  agent. 

Multi-choice  photo 

Photographers  assigned  to  cover  Nixon 
grew  bored  waiting  to  snap  the  President 
relaxing.  So  a  number  of  them  rented 
light  planes  and  shot  what  they  amusingly 
called  a  “multiple  choice”  picture  of  two 
men  on  the  Annenberg  coif  course  be¬ 
low. 

A;  It  was  the  President  and  Bebe  Re¬ 
bozo. 


B:  It  was  a  pair  of  groundsmen  with 
rakes. 

C :  None  of  the  above. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  tiring  vigil  the 
face  of  Nixon’s  daughter,  Tricia,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  window  of  a  limousine 
emerging  from  the  gate.  She  waved  gaily 
at  the  four  newsmen  who  gave  her  father 
the  champagne. 

The  reporter  among  them  dashed  off  in 
his  car,  jockeyed  for  position  among  the 
Secret  Service  cars,  and  took  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  phone  his  editor.  Meanwhile 
Tricia  was  already  shopping  at  a  Palm 
Springs  department  store. 

By  the  time  the  reporter  arrived, 
huffing  and  puffing,  Tricia  was  just  step¬ 
ping  back  into  her  limousine.  She  smiled 
at  the  reporter  and  left  him  standing  on 
the 


Printers  refuse  aid 
to  striking  members 

Cleveland  printers  voted  680-348  last 
week  to  refuse  financial  aid  to  fellow 
members  on  strike  against  the  Painesville 
Telegraph. 

The  proposal  would  have  given  the 
strikers  $1  per  shift  worked  by  printers 
at  the  Cleveland  Plain  Denier  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  It  would  have  amounted  to  $5 
a  week  per  peison  working  a  full  week. 

Ken  Ramella,  president  of  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  53  and  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  strike,  was  angered  by  the  vote. 

“The  members  are  too  damn  cheap  to 
finish  the  strike  we  started  in  July.  As 
president,  I  take  full  responsibility  for  the 
action  of  the  membership.  The  strike  will 


street.  continue  to  be  financed  by  other  means.” 


BEACH  SADDLES’  “LOCK-ESY”  SYSTEM 
CUTS  LDCK  UP  TIME  BY  50% 


Throw  away  your  wrenches,  spe¬ 
cial  tools  because  when  you  use 
Beach  Saddles  you  have  a  built- 
in  locking  system  that  works  in 
seconds. 

Fig.  1:  Positive  plate  tension  is 
achieved  by  first  depressing  the 
tension  bar  to  receive  the  plate. 

Fig.  2:  Once  the  plate  is  fitted 
over  the  pins  and  the  "Lock- 
Esy"  Buttons,  it  can  be  tight¬ 
ened  into  position  by  simply 
depressing  the  two  "Lock-Esy" 
Buttons,  with  your  fingers. 

On  short  runs  or  long  ones, 
plates  hold  impression  accuracy 
to  ±i  .001"  when  they  are 
backed  by  Beach  Saddles.  They 
are  economical  to  buy  and  carry 
a  five  year  unconditional  war¬ 
ranty.  Ask  about  our  special 
trade-in  program. 

Beach  Saddles  are  recommended  by  these 
quality  thin  plate  manufacturers: 

•  Dynaflex  •  Dupont 

•  Napp  •  Richardson 

•  Merigraph  •  A.P.R.  Plates 

•  Nylo  Print 

Our  Saddles  are  being  used  with  the  Letterflex  System.  Check 
Beach  before  you  commit  for  your  saddle  requirements. 

Send  for  complete  details. 

Beach  Manufacturing  Inc. 

Graphic  Arts  Division 

6880A  Oran  Circle,  Buena  Park,  Ca  90621 
Tel:  714-522-2807  /  213-921-7787 


Figure  2 
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AP  man  tells  how  it  really  is 
to  work  in  ‘city  of  the  future’ 


The  Associated  Press  recently  opened  a 
permanent  bureau  in  Brasilia,  Brazil’s 
neiv  capital,  which  was  built  from  scratch 
on  iininhabited  scrubland  720  miles  north¬ 
west  of  coastal  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
1950s  to  spur  development  of  this  South 
American  country’s  vast  interior.  The 
AP’s  pioneer  correspondent  in  the  pioneer 
capital  tells  what  life  is  like — as  a 
neu'sman  and  also  as  a  resident — in  this 
modernistic  city. 

By  David  Vidal 
Associated  Press  Writer 

Out  of  the  blue  of  the  western  sky,  the 
“city  of  the  future”  emerged — just  like 
the  pictures  I  remembered  from  the  Sun¬ 
day  features  section  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  when  I  was  a  kid  growing  up 
in  Brooklyn. 

The  twin  towers  of  Congress,  the  grace¬ 
ful  Foreign  Ministry,  the  concrete-crown- 
of-thorns  Cathedral  and  the  long,  wide 
streets  were  as  beautiful  as  on  the  picture 
postcards  I  had  seen. 

“This  place  is  small — but  nice,  and 
clean,”  I  told  myself.  “It  looks  sort  of  like 
a  housing  project  surrounded  by  green.” 

Brasilia  was  inaugurated  in  1960.  But 
it  really  didn’t  become  a  capital  until  late 
1972 — the  government  deadline  for  all 
foreign  ambassadors  and  embassies  and 
key  Brazilian  federal  agencies  to  be  there. 

.\ctivity,  real  estate  prices  and  news 
increased  tremendously  in  Brasilia  in  a 
matter  of  months.  And  COB  Dennis 
Redmont  in  Rio  decided  the  AP  had  to 
have  a  staff  correspondent  in  the  new 
capital  rather  than  rely  on  Brazilian 
stringers,  as  in  the  past.  I  arrived  to  set 
up  shop  in  Brasilia  on  March,  15,  1973. 

Third  bureau  in  Brazil 

Brasilia — or  BSB,  as  it  is  known  in 
airport  and  telex  code — became  the  AP’s 
third  bureau  in  Brazil.  The  second  one, 
after  Rio,  opened  in  1967  in  Sao  Paulo, 
the  nation’s  biggest  city  and  industrial 
center,  to  cover  news  and  to  edit,  tran¬ 
slate  and  distribute  the  AP’s  Portuguese- 
language  worldwide  news  report  to  Bra¬ 
zilian  papers. 

The  AP  office  is  in  the  Brasilia  bureau 
of  the  important  Sao  Paulo  newspaper, 
Folha  de  S.  Paulo.  This  is  because  the 
AP’s  main  Brasilia  stringers  traditionally 
had  been  Folha  diplomatic  correspondents 
before  we  installed  a  staff  correspondent. 

After  much  searching  and  haggling 
over  rents,  I  found  an  apartment  near  the 
office — an  original  according  to  the  plaque 
on  the  front  door:  “This  building  was 
inaugurated  April,  13,  1960  by  President 
Juscelino  Kubitschek.”  My  address  sounds 
like  something  out  of  1984.  Its  SQS  104, 
Bloco  A,  Apartment  208.  (SQS  are  the 
Portuguese  initials  for  Super-Block 
South.  Bloco  means  building.) 

Working  in  Brasilia  proved  to  have  ele¬ 
cta 


David  Vidal,  Associated  Press  Brasilia  corres¬ 
pondent,  Dennis  Redmont,  (center)  AP  chief  of 
bureau  at  Rio  De  Janeiro,  and  Alberto  Homsi, 
longtime  AP  stringer  who  covers  the  presidential 
palace,  pose  outside  the  modern  government 
structures  In  the  Brazilian  capital.  The  cup-like 
structure  in  the  Immediate  background  is  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  twin  towers  are 
congressional  offices. 

ments  of  wonder  and  horror.  A  wonder 
was  that  you  could  call  up  a  Brazilian 
official,  find  him  in  his  office  and  get  an 
appointment  with  him  a  few  minutes 
later.  In  Rio  or  Sao  Paulo,  such  requests 
often  are  met  with  a  white  lie  from  the 
secretary:  “Oh,  he’s  in  a  meeting.  Could 
you  call  again  after  lunch?” 

A  horror  is  trying  to  deal  with  Brasil¬ 
ia’s  hastily  built  phone  system.  When  it 
rains,  the  phones  often  go  dead.  The 
phone  company  is  famous  for  giving  users 
the  run-around,  and  simple  repairs  can 
take  as  long  as  four  months. 

This  affects  not  only  the  correspondent’s 
news  gathering  but  also  the  business  side 
of  the  bureau  operation,  since  AP  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Brasilia  get  the  Portuguese 
report  on  lines  run  by  the  local  phone 
company.  It  took  a  mere  four  months  to 
get  a  line  installed  to  deliver  the  AP  news 
report  to  the  Presidential  Palace  itself. 

‘Good  morning’  call 

The  lines  situation  got  so  bad,  we  hired 
a  Brazilian  messenger  to  call  up  the 
Brasilia  subscribers  every  day  and  say: 
“Good  morning.  This  is  the  Associated 
Press.  Are  you  getting  our  service  on 
your  Teletype  machine?” 

Long-distance  phone  service  from 
Brasilia  is  somewhat  better.  The  AP  uses 
a  leased  post  office  miciowave  link  in 
Brasilia  to  relay  news  in  Portuguese  from 
Sao  Paulo  to  Rio  to  Belem,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River.  This  dogleg  circuit 
runs  some  2,250  miles! 


The  AP  can  file  radiophotos  direct  from 
Brasilia  to  New  York  by  telephone,  using 
a  government  satellite  channel,  and 
Brasilia  routinely  files  news  copy  by  Telex 
to  Rio  for  satellite  relay  to  New  York. 

130-milc  local  stories 


The  present  setup  in  Brasilia  includes 
the  correspondent,  the  backup  stringers, 
the  messenger  and  a  Telex  puncher  to  file 
stories  to  Rio. 

In  llic  attic 

Since  our  quarters  at  the  Folha  bureau 
are  cramped — we’re  in  the  attic,  actually — 
I  keep  my  news  files  and  the  radiophoto 
transmitter  at  home. 

Social  life  in  Brasilia  can  be  a  problem. 
This  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  get  from 
the  stereotyped  wild,  swinging  Latin  city. 

Brasilia  is  an  early-to-bed,  early-to-ri.se 
town,  although  there  is  a  pretty  steady 
flow  of  government  and  diplomatic  cock¬ 
tail  parties  and  recei)tions.  You  can  keep 
your  restaurant  bill  down  by  filling  up  on 
the  nightly  hors  d’oeuvres. 

Good  movies,  concerts  and  theatrical 
productions  come  every  once  in  a  while. 
You  can  get  the  latest  soap  operas  on 
Brazilian  prime-time  tv.  If  you  get  tired 
of  this,  you  can  take  a  hint  from  a  depart¬ 
ing  diplomat  who  once  remarked: 
“Brasilia?  Yeah,  well,  it’s  got  some  beau¬ 
tiful  sunsets.” 
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Another  thing  you  need  in  Brasilia  is  a 
car.  When  I  was  news  editor  in  Sao 
Paulo  I  simply  made  it  a  point  to  live 
within  walking  distance  of  the  office  to 
avoid  horrendous  traffic  jams.  A  car 
would  have  been  a  waste.  But  in  Brasilia  i 

the  distances  were  tremendous,  and  city  1 

planners  did  not  create  many  amenities  \ 

for  pedestrians.  I  average  150  miles  a 
week,  covering  local  news  stories  and 
calling  on  subscribers. 

In  the  old  days,  if  something  big  hap- 
l)ened  in  Brasilia — President  Eisenhower, 

Queen  Elizabeth  II,  President  De  Gaulle, 
the  Shah  of  Iran  and  Emperor  Haile  Se¬ 
lassie  all  visited  the  city — the  press  would 
fly  in  from  Rio,  cover  the  event  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Rio  to  file  copy.  Many  times,  the 
distinguished  visitor  would  go  back  to  Rio 
too. 

As  veteran  Brasilia  reporter  Alberto 
Homsi,  who  covers  the  Presidential  palace 
and  has  been  a  stronger  for  the  AP  for 
over  25  years,  puts  it:  “There  were  times 
when  the  main  hotel  in  Brasilia  had  only 
10  guests.  Now  its  400  rooms  are  filled 
mo.st  of  the  time,  and  new,  competing  ho¬ 
tels  are  also  fully  booked.” 

Another  Homsi  observation:  “When 
Eisenhower  came,  he  gave  Brazil’s  Pres¬ 
ident  .Juscelino  Kubitschek  a  sequoia  tree 
to  plant  behind  the  Presidential  palace.  It 
was  a  very  nice  ceremony.  The  tree  grew 
a  little  but  then  it  died.” 

In  those  days,  the  U.S.  Embassy  was  a 
trailer. 

In  addition  to  Homsi,  the  AP  depended 
on  f’olha  co  lespondeTits  Ruy  Lupes  and 
Flavio  Salles  for  day-to-day  coverage 
from  Brasilia  for  over  a  decade.  Homsi 
still  phones  in  tips,  and  Salles  still  pinch- 
hits  when  the  staff  correspondent  is  out  of 
town. 


The  cartoon  money  wasn’t  funny, 
according  to  Secret  Service  agent 


The  printing  plates  and  negatives  of  a 
cartoon  by  Paul  Conrad,  Los  Angeles 
Times  syndicated  cartoonist,  were  taken 
from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  January 
11  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  after  the 
newspaper  had  run  the  cartoon.  The  car¬ 
toon  showed  three  $1  bills  with  the  nota¬ 
tion  “One  Dollar  Per  Gallon”  across  the 
bottom  of  each  bill  and  a  caption  “Admin¬ 
istration’s  Gasoline  Ration  Stamps.  .  .” 

A  U.S.  counterfeiting  statute  forbids 
photographing  or  reproducing  a  likeness 
of  U.S.  currency  except  that  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  permitted  for  “newsworthy” 
purposes  —  newsworthiness  not  being 
spelled  out  in  the  statute. 

.\nthony  Sherman,  in  charge  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Secret  Service,  described  the 
action  as  routine  and  that  no  further  ac¬ 
tion  is  usually  taken  in  such  cases  because 
“obviously”  there’s  no  intent  to  defraud  or 
to  counterfeit.  The  Tribune  spokesman 
said  an  agent  had  asked  for  and  w^as 
given  the  material. 

No  ‘big  issue’ 

In  Washington,  Secret  Service  spokes¬ 
man  John  Murray  said,  “Obviously  we’re 
not  looking  to  make  a  big  issue  of  this 
thing.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  What 
happens  in  most  of  these  cases,  we  re¬ 
quest  the  newspaper  or  magazine  or  what¬ 
ever  to  cease  from  continuing  to  produce 
this.” 

Murray  said  that  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Seattle  (w'here  the  cartoon  runs  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer)  had  brought 
the  cartoon  to  Secret  Service  attention. 
U.S.  Attorney  Stan  Pitkin  in  Seattle  said 


71  newspapers  to  use 
Lee’s  NAPP  plate 

NAPP  Systems  (US.\)  Inc.,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  plastic  printing  plates 
for  the  newspaper  industry  announced  to¬ 
day  that  40  newspapers  are  now  using  the 
N.\PP  plate  in  daily  production  and  that 
an  additional  31  customers  have  been 
signed  up. 

According  to  Robert  W.  Campbell,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing,  the  NAPP  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  located  in  San  Marco,  Calif., 
is  operating  on  a  24-hour  per  day  manu¬ 
facturing  schedule  and  has  established  a 
substantial  inventory  of  plates  in  order  to 
guarantee  continuity  of  delivery  of  plates 
to  all  NAPP  System  u.sers. 

Campbell  stated  that  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  had  been  signed  with  U.S.  suppliers 
for  all  the  materials  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  both  the  NAPP  plates  and  proc¬ 
essing  equipment,  thus  assuring  both 
current  and  future  users  of  the  N.\PP 
System  of  an  uninterrupted  supply  of 
plates. 

The  N.\PP  plate  is  a  joint  venture  of 
Lee  Enterprises  and  the  Nippon  Paint  Co. 
Ltd.  of  Japan. 


his  opinion,  when  an  assistant  had  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  jest  to  the  Secret  Service,  was 
that  the  cartoon  “was  newsworthy,  a  po¬ 
litical  cartoon  that  obviou.sly  was  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  gas  shortages,  costs,  etc.  .  .  . 
It  was  very  plain,  is  now  plain  and  will 
.stay  plain  that  it  is  not  a  violation.” 

In  Los  Angeles,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
Conrad  said,  “There  are  more  important 
things  in  the  world  to  worry  about  than 
whether  we  are  trying  to  counterfeit  mon¬ 
ey.”  Informed  of  E&P’s  interest  in  the 
story,  Conrad  asked  if  the  magazine 
planned  to  run  the  cartoon.  When  told  it 
did  not,  Conrad  had  a  one-word  reply, 
“chicken!” 

Changes  at  MGD,  Goss 

Bert  Bassett,  .'10,  resigned  January  10 
as  president  of  MGl)  Graphics  Systems, 
a  Division  of  Rockwell  International 
Corp.,  to  become  executive  director  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Named  new  MGD  president  was  Karl 
Hoenecke,  43,  formerly  president  of  Goss 
Co.  Newly-named  Goss  Division  president 
is  Eugene  E.  Blystone,  46,  who  has  been 
president  of  Rockwell  International  Ma¬ 
chinery  Division  in  Reading,  Pa. 


Newcomer  photos 
will  be  preserved 

Many  historic  negatives  and  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Arizona’s  first  full-time  press 
l)hotographer,  E.  D.  Newcomer,  will  go  to 
the  state’s  historical  society  and  into  per¬ 
manent  display  at  the  .Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Newcomer  died  December  30  at  age  77. 
When  he  joined  the  Arizona  Republican 
(forerunner  of  the  Republic)  in  1928,  he 
became  the  state’s  first  full-time  press 
photographer  and  the  following  year  pio¬ 
neered  in  aerial  photography  on  a  20-day 
biplane  tour  of  the  state. 

Documentary  photographs  by  New¬ 
comer,  who  was  born  in  Ashton,  Illinois 
and  turned  to  painting  after  his  retire¬ 
ment,  have  been  on  display  periodically  at 
the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix.  Last  Octo¬ 
ber,  a  series  of  historical  photos  joined 
the  permanent  display  at  .Arizona  State 
University’s  new  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions  .Arts  Building  and  will  remain  part 
of  the  university’s  Photographic  Hall  of 
f'ame. 

Salesmen  promoted 

Three  new  vicepresidents  have  been 
named  at  Newhouse  Newspapers’  national 
sales  arm,  Metro-Suburbia  Inc.  William 
Hussey,  Mid-Western  manager  and  Leon¬ 
ard  DeLoach,  Southern  manager,  w’ere 
made  vicepresidents.  Richard  Matula  was 
named  Eastern  sales  manager  and 
vicepresident. 
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Technological  improvements 
produce  higher  net  profits 


Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  which  owns  14 
dailies  and  nine  Sundays,  plus  four  televi¬ 
sion  and  five  radio  stations,  in  its  annual 
report  for  1973  reports  that  “technologi¬ 
cal  changes  have  made  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  record  earnings  and  re¬ 
venues.” 

President  Lloyd  G.  Schermer  states  that 
Lee  has  spent  in  excess  of  $28  million  in 
the  past  10  years  in  plant  and  equipment 
...  all  Lee  newspapers  are  now  100%  cold 
type.  “Today  we  have  more  people  in  our 
newsrooms  than  in  our  composing  rooms. 
This  trend  is  accelerating  even  more  rap¬ 
idly  now  that  all  our  conversions  are  be¬ 
hind  us.  Soon  we  will  be  investing  much 
more  money  in  news  than  we  spend  in 
composition  while  still  returning  higher 
profits.” 

Lee’s  report  states  that  during  1973  net 
earnings  increased  13%  to  $4,744,208, 
while  net  earnings  per  share  increased  8% 
to  $1.42,  based  on  3,347,611  average  com¬ 
mon  shares  outstanding  in  1973  compared 
to  3,199,098  shares  in  1972. 

Shareholders’  equity  increased  to  $12.63 
per  share,  from  $11.51  per  share  a  year 
ago. 

During  the  year  the  company  dis¬ 
tributed  cash  dividends  of  $.2975  per 
share,  equal  to  a  total  of  $996,471.  They 
spent  $3,881,189  for  new  plant,  equipment 
and  other  growth  programs. 

“Both  the  newspaper  and  broadcasting 
operations  showed  improvement  over  the 
year  before,”  the  report  says.  “The  news¬ 
paper  division  generated  revenues  of  $36,- 
785,647,  an  8.7%  improvement  over  1972. 
The  broadcasting  division  achieved  re¬ 
venues  of  $7,894,643,  up  7.3%  compared  to 
the  prior  year.” 

The  Lee  Enterprise  annual  report  in¬ 
cluded  a  sample  of  the  NAPP  photopoly¬ 
mer  relief  printing  plate  manufactured  by 
NAPP  Systems,  Inc.,  a  jointly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Lee  and  Nippon  Paint  Company 
of  Osaka,  Japan.  The  photopolymer  plate 
on  an  aluminum  base  is  being  manufac¬ 
tured  at  San  Marcos,  Calif.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  1973,  31  newspapers  were  using 
NAPP  plates  and  E&P  learns  there  are 
now  40  newspapers  using  NAPP  plates. 

Pension  plan  changes 

The  retirement  plan  of  Lee  group  un¬ 
derwent  revisions  as  of  January  1,  1974 
which  makes  provision  for  payment  of  an 
actuarilly  reduced  pension  upon  early  re¬ 
tirement  after  reaching  age  55. 

According  to  a  notice  of  a  Lee  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  January  29,  and  a  proxy 
statement,  the  pension  plan  provides  that 
eligible  employees  are  entitled  to  a  month¬ 
ly  pension  commencing  at  age  65  based  on 
a  formula  that  takes  into  account  the 
employee’s  years  of  service  and  annual 
compensation.  The  company’s  retirement 
plan  is  a  non-contributory  pension  plan 
funded  by  a  trust. 

In  noting  that  nine  directors  are  to  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  proxy 


statement  listed  the  aggregate  direct 
renumeration  from  the  company  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  to 
officers  and  directors  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30,  1973.  Officers’ 
aggregate  direct  remuneration  was: 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  president  (deceased) 
$130,664;  Walter  J.  Rothschild,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  (retired  December  1, 
1973),  $103,221;  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  elect¬ 
ed  president  to  succeed  Gottlieb,  $112,994. 

Strand  Hilleboe,  operations  manager  of 
Montana  divisions,  publisher  of  Billings 
Gazette,  $78,100;  J.  Martin  Wolman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  IEi.scon.sin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
$77,754;  James  E.  Burgess,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  newspaper  operations,  $47,- 
962;  Tom  L.  Williams,  publisher,  Daven¬ 
port  Times-Demoerat,  $59,100;  John  W. 
Dewey,  publisher,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times,  $54,700. 

Sixteen  officers  and  directors  as  a 
group  drew  $793,358. 

The  board  has  directed  a  policy  that 
directors  who  are  full-time  employees 
shall  retire  at  age  65.  Other  directors 
shall  retire  upon  attaining  age  70.  Pursu¬ 
ant  to  this  policy,  Rothschild  and  Alfred 
Magnusson,  have  retired  as  directors. 
Earl  English,  a  present  director  and 
formerly  dean  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  journalism,  has  decided  not 
to  stand  for  reelection. 

In  the  late  Mr.  Gottlieb’s  connection, 
under  the  retirement  compensation  agree¬ 
ment,  estimated  annual  retirement  money 
of  $69,746  will  go  each  year  to  his  widow 
for  10  years  or  until  her  death. 

*  *  * 

ELTRA  Corporation,  parent  company 
of  Mergenthaler,  reports  an  increase  of 
27%  to  $676,594,209  in  consolidated  net 
income  for  1973.  Earnings  per  common 
share  were  $4.26,  an  increase  of  28%  over 
1972.  “Communications,”  including  Mer¬ 
genthaler,  accounted  for  $129,405,000  of 
net  sales  totalling  $669,756,000  during  the 
year. 

The  report  revealed  that  Megenthaler’s 
200th  Linotron  505  was  shipped  during 
the  year  and  a  compact  desk-top  photo¬ 
typesetter,  the  Linocomp,  w'ill  be  in  quan¬ 
tity  production  in  1974.  Two-thirds  of 
Mergenthaler’s  sales  are  outside  of  the 
U.S. 

• 

Drops  Sunday  supp 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal  discontinued  its  Sunday  magazine 
with  the  January  6  edition  and  Vivian 
Cannon,  editor,  transferred  to  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  news  staff.  On  January  13,  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  began  distribution  of 
Family  Weekly  magazine  supplement. 
Cessation  of  the  local  magazine  was 
blamed  primarily  on  the  “acute  shortage 
of  newsprint.” 


Report  approves  1 

publisher-owned 
cable  tv  systems 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Cable  Communi¬ 
cations  has  recommended  to  President 
Nixon  a  national  policy  that  would  end 
most  government  regulation  of  cable  tele-  j 

vision  and  accord  it  the  same  freedom 
from  control  that  the  print  media  enjoys.  ^ 

The  policy  would  also  end  regulations 
against  cross-ownership  of  cable  systems 
by  other  media,  such  as  newspajjers. 

The  effect  of  the  policy,  if  adopted, 
would  l)e  to  separate  control  of  cable  sys¬ 
tems  and  facilities  from  control  over  pro¬ 
gramming.  Cable  tv  would  become  a 
“common  carrier”  system  under  which  all 
potential  users,  would  lease  channels  on  a 
non-discriminatory,  first-come-first-served 
basis. 

In  its  section  advocating  no  restriction 
or  cross-media  or  multiple  ownership  of 
cable  systems,  the  report  said,  that  the 
committee  recognized  the  potential  dan¬ 
gers  of  allowing  newspaper  publishers  or 
broadcasters  to  own  cable  facilities. 
“Common  ownership  of  media  that  are 
nominally  competitive  in  the  same  mar¬ 
kets  may  limit  the  range  of  ideas  discussed 
and  reduce  the  competition  for  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  and,  in  some  cases,  for 
audiences,”  the  committee  said. 

“However,  in  the  long  run,  cable  devel¬ 
opments  could  significantly  alter  the  com¬ 
petitive  relationships  among  the  broad¬ 
cast  and  print  media  and  the  cable  indus¬ 
try.  It  would  constitute  economic  protec¬ 
tionism  to  give  some  consideration  to  those 
industries,  especially  television  broadcast¬ 
ing  that  would  bear  the  brunt  of  tech¬ 
nological  innovation  and  competition  from 
a  successful  cable  industry.  Broadcasters 
and  publishers  should  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  invest  in  cable  systems  in  the  com¬ 
munities  they  serve  without  being  re¬ 
quired  to  divest  themselves  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  media  holdings  in  those  markets. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  no  prohibition 
against  broadcasters  or  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  owning  cable  systems  outside  the 
markets  they  already  serve  with  these 
other  media  outlets. 

“The  present  trend  towards  increased 
concentration  of  ownership  by  ‘multiple 
system  owners’  would  present  serious 
problems  if  cable  operators  were  allowed 
to  control  the  use  or  content  on  all  or  most 
of  their  channels.  Although  the  separa¬ 
tions  policy  would  significantly  lessen 
those  dangers,  some  anti-competitive 
dangers  and  the  risk  of  technological 
stagnation  presented  by  large-scale  multi¬ 
ple  system  ownership  would  remain  and 
should  be  dealt  with  hy  rigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  antitrust  type  laws.” 

Clay  T.  Whitehead  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Other  members  were  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Finch,  Herbert  Klein,  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  Eliot  L.  Richardson,  and  George 
Romney.  In  a  letter  of  tran.smittal.  White- 
head  said  that  the  committee’s  goal  was 
“to  ensure  that  cable  would  develop  as  a 
communications  medium  open  and  avail¬ 
able  to  all  Americans  free  of  private  or 
governmental  barriers  to  its  use.” 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .... 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstq.  (NYSE)  . 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 


1/9 

1/16 

71/4 

71/4 

12% 

121/4 

I6'/2 

15% 

33'/, 

32 

2% 

2% 

4% 

4'/, 

21% 

20'/2 

1% 

2 

29 

28% 

lO'A 

IO'/2 

m 

7% 

36% 

34% 

25 

22 

121/4 

12 

2I'/2 

221/2 

14% 

m 

12/2 

11 '/2 

2% 

IO'/2 

121/4 

11% 

121/4 

II '/2 

_ 

27 

9% 

9% 

I2'A 

11% 

34% 

341/2 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Ivlulti.  (NYSE)  ... 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compug'aphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  ZelUrbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 


16% 

14% 

19 

17% 

I5'/4 

I& 

12% 

11% 

10% 

9% 

1 

% 

4'/i 

4 

91/4 

10% 

20% 

19% 

9% 

9 

141/2 

15% 

26 

23% 

4% 

6% 

37% 

37% 

28'/2 

27% 

14% 

14% 

88/2 

90% 

22% 

21% 

541/4 

53% 

13 

13% 

8 

8% 

1055/8 

104 

7% 

7% 

27 

25% 

42% 

42% 

38% 

38% 

245/a 

23% 

24% 

24 

44% 

48 

29% 

30% 

4% 

4 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

52% 

13% 

S4 

15% 

Kimbe-ly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

33 

4% 

31% 

4% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Mtiqo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

31% 

14% 

6% 

74 

29% 

'trj> 

74% 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

— 

— 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

9% 

27 

9% 

25% 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

38% 

19 

8% 

15% 

36% 

18% 

8% 

15% 

Wheelab-ator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

14% 

10% 

8 

14 

10% 

8% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC) 

10 

II  % 

Do-meus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

3% 

3% 

10% 

Foote.  Cone,  Beldinq  (NYSE)  . 

9% 

10 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

8 

II 

10^1 

Needham.  Harper  S  Steers  (OTC)  . 

6% 

6% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

14% 

14% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

% 

% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

10 

4% 

10% 

4% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 

8 

8% 

Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ALCUOUSM 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  AI.COHOLIC  —  A  non-editorial  I 
piot'c  thjit  Rives  facts  and  atlvice  to  the  I 
more  than  9,000,000  alcoholics.  See  | 
samples.  Ron  Hestand.  o343  Clairmont 
Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92117 


BOOKVIEWS 


TV  FE  iTVRES 


ANTIQUES 


TV  STAR  SCRAMBLE,  TV  puzzle  now 
in  its  12th  year  of  syndication.  100% 

I  TV  oriented.  Samples.  Leo  White  Prod., 
Join  our  growing  list  whose  weekly  les  Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood.  Mass, 
readers  get  news  of  hardcover  and !  02000 
paperbacks.  Not  just  "bestsellers.”  Only 
$3.12  weekly.  Write  Box  157,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.J,  07040. 


WEEKLY  EDITORS.  Would  you  pay 
$5  a  week  for  book  reviews  by  such 
nationally  known  writers  as  Isaac 
Asimov,  Bergen  Evans,  Lucy  Freeman, 
Gerald  Johnson.  Russell  Kirk,  Ashley 
Montagu,  Adele  Rogers  St.  John,  Studs 
Terkel  ?  For  details  write  to  Literary 
Department,  M’Loo  Ltd.,  535  N.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Room  407,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 


GEyERAL 


Antiques  in  America 

“.\nli(|iMs  ill  .Xmcrit  ii  "  is 
wrillcn  hv  Iliirry  Kiikcr,  ;t 
n(  vvs|);i|)(rni;in  who  irrcu 
ti|)  in  ihc  fiiriiiltirc  (Icsinn 
liiisinfss.  is  himself  a  collet  - 
lor  iiiid  iuilitjiies  expert.  It 
is  s|)e(  ifit  ,  illustrated,  prjtt - 
litid.  Ilis  tohimti  is  res|)e(  t- 
ed  by  jirofessioiials  but 
profiliible  to  am;iteiirs  and 
is  written  with  re;il  N’iinkee 
humor  and  lilerarv  eton- 
omy.  The  VVashint'lon  I’osi 
itiul  the  Hitllimore  .Sun  ;ire 
two  of  the  snbsi  ribers.  l  or 
siimples  ;ind  prices  write 
The  I’rovidente  Journal, 
Room  4  16,  Rro\  ident e,  R.l 
()2')()2. 


TRAVEL 


YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre¬ 
ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  for 
vou,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 
Places,  Box  246,  Woodside.  N.Y.  11377. 


WASHINGTOy  COVERAGE 


STORIES,  epLUMNS,  QUERIES  or 
uir  A  T  miT  A  A/iTT  background  files  written  for  you  on 

HEALTH  TRAVEL,  etc.  Timely,  tact-  government  and  Congressional 

ful  topics.  Stirnubating  written  features.  ^^an  to  your  area  of  in- 

il  re?,."  te^est.  Specializing  in  business,  scien- 

cr^-fB^lT)  “  ‘ific.  and^ technical,  areas.  Staffed  by 


HVMOR 


"NIT  WIT" — No  wonder  women  buy 
bikinis,  they  get  98%  off  I  Low,  low 
rates  on  this  space  saving  feature  from 
Robt.  Thornton  Features.  Box  30.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PAREyT  TIPS 


PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an 
nwers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
adults)  pose.  20  years  exiierience. 
Samples.  P.  Burns,  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 


TV  FEATURES 


TV  AND  CABLE  GUIDE  magazine 
Feature  m.oterial  and  advertising  iocal- 
ized  for  your  area.  Box  36,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


top  professionals.  Write  or  Call: 
Nation’s  Capital  News  Bureau 
3110  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 
(703)  548.4)496 


wiyES 


ON  WINES — Illustrated  .70  line  columr 
panel.  Informative  Samples,  Bill  Son 
stein.  Box  11278,  Elkins  Pk.,  Pa.  19117 


SYyniCATED  FEATURES 


BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss!  Fca 
ture  your  feature  in  FEATURE 
-■WAILABLE  and  watch  your  syndicat 
sales  soar!  Last  year  a  fellow  writin 
a  TV  column  placed  an  .ad  in  FE.A 
TUBES  AVAILABLE,  left  it  runnin 
a  few  months,  and  received  more  tha 
300  replies !  That,  of  course,  doesn 
happen  in  all  cases,  but  when  It  doei 
I  that’s  what  we  call  being  well  read! 


ANNOUXCEMENTS 
BOOKS  OF  lyTEREST 


THE  GLOBAL  ARENA  by  E.  P. 
Odescalchi  puts  world  events  in  iier- 
spective.  $1.95.  Cyclopedia  Publishing 
Co.,  Freedom  Plains  Rd..  Pleasant 
V.alley.  N.Y.  12569. 


BUSiyESS 

OPPORTUyiTIES 

PROFITABLE 

SUBURBAN 

WEEK- 

LIES.  TER.MS, 

.  MIDWEST 

METRO 

MARKET.  (312 

)  234-4534. 

YOU  CAN  h.ave  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too — Retired  publisher,  now  involved  in 
substantial  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  seeks  several  family  owneil,  small 
to  medium  dailies,  large  weeklies,  radio 
or  TV  stations,  profitable,  to  join  in 
strong,  unified  public  offering.  Absolute 
confidentiality,  no  gimmicks,  complete 
protection  against  brokers.  Will  iierson- 
ally  visit  interested  respondents.  Box 
65,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


lyVESTMEyT 

OPPORTUyiTIES 


BE  SMART.  Join  a  flourishing,  repu- 
teble  national  organiz.ation.  Investigate 
NOW.  New  membership  drive  is  now 
on  for  an  indefinite  but  LIMITED 
TIME.  How  to  get  .  .  .  Federally  in¬ 
sured  savings  paying  up  to  25% ,  even 
higher  in  some  cases- -Bigger  investment 
earnings,  plus  many  other  enjoyable, 
Iirofitable  opportunities.  Application 
rushed  for  stamped,  self-addressed  long 
envelope.  State  whether  in  business  or 
not.  No  obligation.  Box  119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Addresi  your  reply  to  the  box  num¬ 
ber  given  in  the  ad,  c/o  I'ditor  & 
Publi'her,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  ran  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  maoilla  en¬ 
velope. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

f  Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Kemittance  should  accompany  clot- 
sited  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established). 

4-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wMks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line— $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  _R. 
Krehhiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


yEWSPAPEIt  BROKERS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Ne\vspa|)ers 
2234  E.  Ronineya.  Anaheim,  Cal.  82806 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGE'MENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehhiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  75th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913)  236-5280; 
Res:  (913)  381-6815.  Be  glad  to  meet 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.  917«6 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals;  (714)  982-0424 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  l)uys  tfie  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  nliility  of  the  buyer.  'I'his 
IS  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidentia!  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  rpinlity  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  1813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  writs 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
pra’sing  of  newspapers  our  luisiness. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


IDEALLY  LOCATED  southern  New 
England  offset  weekly-captive  shopper. 
8500  paid  circulation,  no  plant.  $185,000 
gross.  Sell  $135,000.  Terms:  $60,000 
down,  will  finance  balance.  Declare  fi¬ 
nancial  and  professional  responsibility 
first  letter.  Box  1573,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025- Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(3031  279-6.745 

$950,000  BUYS  100%  OF  STOCK  in 
corporations  publishing  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  suburban  weeklies  in  America.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  area  in  Northwest.  Price 
includes  all  assets  includ'ng  cash,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  circulation  lists,  fur¬ 
niture,  fixtures,  automoiiiles,  trucks, 
etc.  Also  ownership  in  modern  low  cost 
cold  tytie  comiMisition  plant  and  fully 
evpiipiied  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press 
plant  including  land  and  Iruildings. 
NUTHH.AS  .«CHMrrT 
Newsp:vi>er  Consultant 
6:,  II  N.E.  61st 
.Se.attle  Wash.  9811.-, 

Phone  (206)  .',24-9123 
or  leave  message  at  (206)  763-2250 


.ANNOUNCKMKNTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  9  WEEKLY  newspaper  and 
shopper.  Good  country,  great  circula¬ 
tion,  more  growth.  $60M,  50%  down. 
Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$15,000 

Unique  special-interest  tabloid.  Twice 
Monthly.  Florida.  Box  32,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BOSTON  SUBURBS — Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  big  enough  to  he  stalile,  small 
enough  to  manage  personally.  Median 
income  of  readership  above  $15,000. 
Gross  $300,000,  sales  doubled  in  5  years. 
Latest  photo-comp.  Steady  editorial 
prize-winner.  Principals  only :  state  fi¬ 
nancial,  |,i'ofcssional  credentials  in  first 
letter.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEW  SPAPERS  WANTED 


ANY  PAPER  with  $100M  gross  or 
more.  A  little  less,  if  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion  and  staff  is  good.  Prefer  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  England  or  near  those.  Box 
10!,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

LETTERPRESS  newspaper  wanted 
that  needs  to  be  converted  to  offset. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan¬ 
cially  able,  experienced  newspaperman. 
Box  1760,  Eil.tor  &  Publisher. 

LETT  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


WRITERS'  NEEDS 


WRITERS!  ATTENTION!  Manuscript 
Record  Book.  For  all  freelancers. 
Know  where  your  manuscripts  are  at 
all  times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  Chamt«>rlain.  Author  &  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COLD  TYPE  SL’PPLIES 


BORDER  TAPES 

NEW 

LOW  -  LOW  PRICES 
ALSO 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 

Orders  Solid  Solid  Printed 

Over  Matte  Gloss 

$500  32e  34y  44^ 

$100  44e  46^  66« 

Under  $100  44e  49^  69« 

Opaque  white  69<  per  roll 

Corners  89r 

Pre-paid  shipping— send  for  catalog 
Call  (219)  282-1912 
McGann  &  Marsh  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

"Over  1,000  newspapers  are  using 
our  border  tapes”. 

’’'"'^COMPOSI/VC^ROOM 

JU.STOWRITF.RS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Prodiirta, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(6091  235-7614. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes-  Intertypes — ^Ludlows 
PRINTCRAI'T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.,  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370, 

GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters.  used  Compugraphics.  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Heailliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020,  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Puhlishert'  .Supply  Corp,,  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd,  NYC  10010. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


OZALID  PROOF  MACHINE  AND 
SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT: 

Ozalid  proof  machine  #5017  $1100 

Ozalid  Steel  desk  #800-271  130 

NuArc  fliptop  printer  #TP26CP  180 

Robertson  processor  #42  570 

Co  Light  photopaper  dispenser  67 

150  lbs.  Ammonia  33 

2  rolls  24"  X  250’  auto  Q  paper  140 

1500  sheets  Blueline  proof  paper  73 

Contact  Brian  Ackroyd 
Florida  Publishing  Company 
(904)  791-4460 


LIKE  NEW.  Compugraphic  2961  photo¬ 
typesetting  machine.  $3000  plus  ship¬ 
ping.  The  Daily  Tidings,  Ashland,  Ore. 
97520,  or  call  (503)  482-3456. 


820  HEADLINER  on  service  contract 
and  an  800,  plus  30  Typemasters.  Also. 
4  Friden  Justowriters  (2  output  and  2 
input).  Must  sell,  need  space.  Contact 
Bill  Dole.  Cambridge  Chronicle,  614 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139.  (617)  868-6030. 

^MAUMOOM 

2  STEPPER  MODEL  832  automatic 
folding,  wrapping,  collating  and  tying 
machines  with  2  motorized  belt-driven 
conveyors.  Both  purchased  in  1969. 
Contact  Brian  R.  Ackroyd,  Florida 
Publishing  Co.  (904)  791-446(), 


^EWSPRI^T 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Bird., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6615. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  IT.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  unit*: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44113 

^^^presses^'maciune^ 


AB  DICK  350  offset  press.  Prints  8*,ix 
14.  Perfect  condition.  Completely  over¬ 
hauled.  A  bargain  at  $1850.  Crossroads 
Printing,  Box  315,  Wentzville,  Mo. 
63385. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-lt, 
exeellent  condition, 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22%  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-16A,  new 
1969. 

FAIRCWILD  NBWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLEIR  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Straat. 
Chicago*  Illinoia  60012 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER:  2-unit  Goss 
Suburban.  Doinj?  top  quality  work  at 
13,000  per  hour.  Save  a  ton.  $21,000. 
Seguin  (Texas)  Gazette,  (512)  379-5402, 
or  557-5524. 


SAVE  $1,500,000!! 

LIKE  NEW> 

9-Unit  Goss  Mark  II 
23-9/16"  Cutoff — Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Placed  in  production  Mid-1967 — 
Will  be  available  late  1974 
3:2  Imperial  folder  with 
double  upper  formers 
Goss  Digital  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
3  color  cylinders,  reverses  and  angle 
bars  for  good  color  flexibility 
Complete  in  every  detail  including 
Fincor  AC/ DC  unit  drive,  all  electrical 
included. 

Offered  Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


FOR  SALE:  Offset  plate  bender  and 
plate  punch.  One  Gregg  roller  plate 
bender  for  Goss  Metro  press  with  revers¬ 
ible  lookups.  Original  cost  $4200.  Also 
Carlson  Hydraulic  plate  punch  for  66" 
web  Goss  Metro  offset  press  will  punch 
plate  size  16^  x  23^  x  .012  and  32% 
X  23%  X  .012.  Original  cost  $3500. 
V/2  years  old.  Make  offer — will  sacri 
fioe.  Call  Les  Shuler  or  John  DeRosa 
(803)  582-4511,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Her¬ 
ald  Journal. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Wanted  to  Buy: 

HIGH  SPEED  LETTERPRESSES,  LATE  MODELS 
Goss  or  Hoe,  with  21 V^"  cutoff. 

GOSS  HEADLINER 

23  9/16"  cutoff,  82"  between  frames 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
with  reels  and  paster  223^"  cutoff  79"  or  81"  between 
frames 

WEB  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Goss,  Cottrell,  Fairchild,  Pacer 
ALSO  COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Ludlows,  Elrods,  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION  EQUIPMENT 
Compugraphics,  Photons,  etc. 

TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES  INC. 

Successors  to  Ben  Schulman  Associates 

135  Lawrence  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  07602 
Tel:  (201)  AWI  Tlll 

Set  DonaM  J.  Bohmtr  at  The  Royal  York  Hotel  during  Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference. 


4-UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE  with  quar¬ 
ter  folder.  Well  maintained.  C/an  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  6  to  9 
months.  Box  2028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

4-UNIT  Cottrell  V-15A,  1972 

2  NEWS  KING  units  stacker!,  1968, 
with  or  without  Color  King  folder. 

.3-UNIT  31"  Vanguard,  cheap. 

DIDDB-GLASER  stuffers,  3  and  4 
station. 

CAPCO  Rewinder,  almost  new. 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross.  Ga.  30071 

(404)  939-4831 


COLOR  KING.  2  unite,  2  roll  itenda, 
quarter  folder,  eounter^cker,  electric 
roll  holet.  Ink  agitators,  eui  see 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co., 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 
90016.  (21$)  748-5954. 


STEREOTYPE 

lO-TON  KEMP  electric  fired  melting 
pot.  Used  only  2  years.  Almost  new. 
Will  consider  any  offer.  Phone  (813) 
447-6431,  Mr.  Swanson  or  Mr.  Harris. 

SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom 
engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


W  ANTED  TO  BUY 

W.ANTED  Late  style  direct  pressure 
machine,  must  be  electric  and  have  heat 
available  on  bottom. 

Please  call,  write  or  wire: 
INI.ANI)  NKWSPAl-KU  MACIIINKRY  COUP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


oril  PIlO'iUAM  ADUKD  TO  YOI  U  AUEA 
I.NSrilKS  INCnEA.SKI)  ClUCl  bATIOX 
Our  references  will  assure  you  of  our 
capabilities  of  promoting  your  paper 
with  teenagers  from  your  area.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Custom-tailored 
package.  Incentive  program  for  your 
District  Manager  and  carriers.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  2  and  papers  up  to  35,000. 

P.O.  Box  11-038 
Albany,  New  York  12211 


CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANTS 


CLASSIFIED  FRANCHISE  SYSTEM. 
Guaranteed  to  build  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  sales.  Gain  readership  fast.  Tried 
and  proven  money  maker  for  weeklies 
and  shopping  guides.  Box  46.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMS-SERVICES 
Former  newspai>er  data  processing  man¬ 
ager.  Call  anytime,  (615)  875-3673,  Sid 
Brown,  or  write  2806  Easton  Ave., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37415. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSI  LTANTS 

THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECTJ’nVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXECUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
positions  $12,000  up.  Confidential. 

GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  53404,  Oklahoma  City  73103 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  (3ity,  N.J.  07307 
(201)  969-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PLENTY  OF  NEWSPRINT  on  hand. 
We  need  your  printing  business.  We 
are  equipped  to  print  up  to  20  pages 
full  size  black  ami  white  or  40  page 
tab.  Also  equipped  for  spot  color,  proc¬ 
ess  color,  and  quarterfold.  Any  quan¬ 
tity.  For  information  call  or  contact 
Jim  Parris,  (404)  324-2278,  1620  Fifth 
Ave.,  Target  Communications,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.  31901. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANTS 

SYSTEMS’  DESIGN  equipment  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  for  coding  and  key¬ 
boarding  personnel  are  but  a  few  of 
the  services  offered  by  Pho-Tech  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  printing  industry. 

Pho-Tech  Company 
c/o  Frank  Pazoureck 
5722  Robertson  Ave. 
Carmichael,  Calif.  95608 
(916)  48:8-2794 


Help 

Wanted 


ACADEMIC 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  advertising  faculty  member,  crea¬ 
tive  skills,  MA  or  MS  required.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  Fall  1974.  EOE  with  affirma¬ 
tive  action  program.  Write  to:  Director, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting, 
OSU,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  74074. 


DEAN 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC 
COMMUNICATION 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
Applications  are  invited  from  persons 
possessing  those  high  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
assumption  of  this  key  administrative 
and  policy-shaping  position.  Credentials 
should  include  evidence  of  leadership 
status  in  one  or  more  of  the  areas  of 
professional  communications  concentra¬ 
tion. 

The  School  of  Public  Communication 
offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  de¬ 
grees  in  the  fields  of  Journalism.  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Broadcasting  and  Film, 
Public  Communication  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Research.  Approximately  1300  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  including  some  250 
graduate  students. 

Salary  offere<i  is  competitive,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  qualifications  and  experience. 
The  position  is  available  as  of  July  1, 
1974. 

Boston  University  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  employer. 
Resumes  should  be  sent  to: 

Professor  Bernard  Rubin 
Head  of  Search  Committee 
School  of  Public  Communication 
Boston  University 
640  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.  02213 

ASSOaATE  PROFESSOR,  Journalism- 
Broa<lcasting.  New  position.  Need  i)er- 
son  broad  interests  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  supervise  and/or  conduct  research 
print  and  aural-visual  media.  PhD.  or 
Ed.D.  desirable.  EOE  affirmative  action 
program.  Write  to:  Director,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting.  OSU, 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  74074, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO.  School 
of  Journalism.  One  year,  full-time 
teaching  appointment.  Nine  hours  each 
semester.  Designed  for  near-retirement 
or  mid-career  newsperson.  Nine  months, 
12M.  Teach  editing,  reporting,  etc.  Con¬ 
genial  group.  Begin  September  ’74. 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Write 
Dean.  Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  well-grounded  newspaperman  with 
minimum  five  years  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  PhD  not  required,  but  MA  or 
MS  desirable.  Opening  Fall  1974.  Fe¬ 
male  and  minority  applicants  encour¬ 
aged.  EOE  with  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
gram.  Write:  Director  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting,  OSU,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.,  74074. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^~~~ACADEMi^ 


HELP  WANTED 

IwmmsTRATlvE 


HELP  WANTED 
^inmmsTRATiVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^WMiNIsfRATIVE 


PRODUCTIVE  PhD  who  is  qualified  to 
direct  graduate  students  in  mass  media 
and  society,  communication  law,  teach 
undergraduate  news  editorial  courses, 
for  position  which  may  open  at  lead¬ 
ing  university  in  field  emphasising  re¬ 
search,  publication  and  good  teaching. 
Send  resume  to  Prof.  D.  M.  Gillmor, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication.  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  65455. THIS  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTLTNITY  EMPLOYER. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT  to 
newspaper  industry  expanding  staff.  We 
have  two  junior  positions  to  fill.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $15,000.  Outstanding  future 
for  those  college  graduates  willing  to 
work  hard  and  invest  two  years  to  learn 
the  business.  Send  resume  to  Box  73, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER’S  STAFF 
Excellent  growth  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  with  accounting  management 
experience  to  assume  newly  created  top- 
level  position  on  controller's  staff.  Must 
l)e  exiierienced  in  all  phases  of  control- 
lership  activities,  preferably  with  at 
least  10-15  years  experience  on  a  metro 
daily.  CPA  desirable.  Salary  open.  Los 
Angeles  location,  occasional  travel. 
Resumes  should  include  salary  history 
and  will  be  treated  with  utmost  confi¬ 
dence.  Sorry,  no  phone  calls.  Reply  to: 
James  Duncan,  Employment  Supervisor, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Times  Mirror 
Square,  Los  Angeles, Calif.  90053. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
can  move  quickly  into  top  management 
with  our  expanding  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspai)ers.  We  have  a  training 
program  allowing  rapid  advancement 
within  our  company.  Submit  detailed 
resume  to  Box  70,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORE  THAN 
JUST  ACCOUNTING 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  experienc¬ 
ed  newspaper  accountant  with  ability 
and  desire  to  move  into  a  supervisory 
position  covering  all  facets  of  office 
management.  Will  perform  a  full 
range  of  accounting  duties,  including 
financial  reports,  bud^ting,  cash  con¬ 
trol.  purchasing  and  inventory.  Should 
lie  familiar  with  EDP  accounting  sys¬ 
tems.  Salary;  $12-14,000  plus,  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Outstanding  array  of  benefits  including 
pension,  savings,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance. 

If  you  are  interested,  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  93,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

25%  OWNERSHIP  available  to  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  representative  inter¬ 
ested  in  management  and  equity  par¬ 
ticipation.  Our  well  established  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  in  Zone  5  grossed  over 
$300,000  in  1973  and  we  can  double 
this  in  the  next  five  years  with  the 
right  advertising  director.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable  plus  good  fringe  package.  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  with  strong  desire  to  get 
ahead  fast  should  send  resume  to  Box 
67,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
President  of  Midwest  newspaper  chain 
needs  sales,  research,  and  promotion 
minded  person  to  function  as  his  As¬ 
sistant.  VMancy  caused  by  movement 
of  former  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
of  one  of  our  newspapers.  If  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
Master’s  degree  in  the  past  5  years  and 
have  some  sales  experience,  you  may 
l>e  the  one  we  are  looking  for.  $20,000 
income  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1966,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  be  one 
of  the  youngest  General  Managers  in 
the  country.  Midwest  daily  with  7,500 
circulation  wants  energetic  sales  type 
with  less  than  5  years  newspaper  ex- 
I>erience  to  take  over  as  General  Man¬ 
ager.  No  previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Degree  a  must — Mas¬ 
ters  helpful.  $18,000  plus  bonus.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1906,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

MAILROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT  To  $20,000 

For  a  large  daily  located  in  Area  2. 
Report  to  circulation  director  of  this 
unionized  facility  and  have  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  supervision  and  automation. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  To  $18,000 

For  60,000  daily  located  in  Area  2. 
Supervise  fifty  on  this  second  shift 
operation.  All  cold  type  operation. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $18,000 
For  60,000  daily  located  in  Area  9. 
Must  have  offset  exi>erience.  Union  shop. 


PRODUCTION 

SUPERINTENDENT  To  $15,000 

For  15,000  daily  located  in  Area  3.  Re¬ 
port  to  publisher  of  this  non-union 
shop.  Supervise  20  employees  and  must 
have  background  in  cold  type. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  To  $19,000 

For  50,000  daily  located  in  Area  9.  Re¬ 
port  to  production  manager  of  this  ITU 
shop.  Supervise  45  employees  in  this 
cold  type  operation. 


PLANT  MANAGER  To  $20,000  + 

Supervise  70  employees  in  this  unionized 
plant  located  in  Area  5.  All  cold  type: 
Goss  Metro  Press,  DEC  Computer. 
Photon,  and  Comi>-Star  equipment. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $30,000 
For  large  metro  daily  located  in  Area  2. 
Strong  management  background  re- 
quireo  with  a  proven  track  record  of 
achievement. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  To  $14,000 

For  small  daily  located  in  rural  district. 
Area  2.  Report  to  publisher  of  this  ITU 
shop. 


LEAD  PRESSMAN  To  $16,000 

Must  have  experience  on  Goss  Urbanite 
for  this  Area  4  plant.  Non-union,  two 
shift  job  shop  operation. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR  To  $17,000 

For  large  weekly  publication  located  in 
Area  5.  Report  to  production  manager 
and  supervise  60  in  this  cold  type 
operation. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  To  $18,000 

For  150,000  daily  located  in  Midwest. 
Good  growth  potential  due  to  upcoming 
retirement. 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT  To  $20,000 

For  medium  sized  daily  located  in  Area 
9.  Unionized,  letterpress  operation. 


STAFF  ENGINEER  To  $19,000 

For  large  metro  daily  located  on  East 
Coast.  Report  to  production  manager 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  conversion  and 
computer  applications. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $22,000 
For  80,000  daily  located  in  Area  5. 
Report  to  general  manager  of  this 
unionized  property.  Heavy  background 
in  computerized  phototypesetting  re¬ 
quired. 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Robert  H.  Holdsworth 
GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


EDP 

PERSONNEL 

PROGRAMMER  To  $16,000 

For  a  large  metro  daily  located  in  Area 
3.  Background  in  full  page  composition 
desired. 

PROGRAMMER  To  $18,000 

For  large  metro  daily  located  in  Area 
2.  Experience  with  DEJC  computers  de¬ 
sired.  Experience  with  Interupt  Driven 
Systems  highly  desirable. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $18,000 

For  corporate  MIS  center  located  in 
Area  5.  Will  be  involved  in  production 
and  commercial  applications.  Back¬ 
ground  in  financial  area  most  desirable. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $15,000 

For  large  metro  daily  located  in  Area 
5.  Desire  strong  systems  background  in 
production.  Will  be  involved  in  hard¬ 
ware  selection  and  outside  software 
purchasing. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $18,000 

For  corporate  headquarters  in  Area  2. 
Serve  as  internal  EDP  consultant  to  all 
properties  within  the  group.  Degree 
preferred,  two  years  experience  neces¬ 
sary. 

SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  To  $16,000 
For  100,000  daily  located  in  Area  9. 
Should  have  3  to  5  years  program  ex¬ 
perience  :  CRT  or  OCll  experience  high¬ 
ly  desirable.  Good  growth  opportunity 
in  this  new  DP  facility. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SYSTEMS 
MANAGE^dENT  To  $25,000 

For  corporate  headquarters  located  in 
Area  8.  Should  have  good  background 
in  systems  and  computerization.  Degree 
preferred  and  production  background 
required. 

PROGRAMMER  To  $15,000 

For  50,000  daily  located  in  Area  2. 
Prefer  individual  with  production  and 
commercial  experience. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $16,000 

For  100,000  daily  located  in  Area  8. 
Degree  preferred  and  background  in 
computerized  typesetting  required. 

SYSTEMS  ilNGINEER  To  $15,000 

For  large  daily  in  Area  6.  Will  work 
with  hardware  and  software.  Exposure 
to  DEC,  IBM,  and  ’Tal  Star  equipment 
desirable. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SYSTEMS  To  $20,000 
For  large  metro  daily  in  Area  2.  Should 
have  strong  background  in  phototype¬ 
setting  and  commercial  applications. 
Degree  preferred. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SYSTEMS  To  $26,000 
For  large  metro  daily  located  in  Area  6. 
Responsible  for  implementation  of  EDP 
systems,  commercial  and  production. 

DATA  PROCESSING 
COORDINATOR  To  $25,000 

For  large  daily  in  Area  2.  Should  have 
production  background  and  will  serve  as 
liaison  between  production  and  data 
processing  departments. 

DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER  To  $20,000 

For  large  daily  located  in  Area  3.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  DEC  equipment  highly 
desirable  to  implement  new  data  proc¬ 
essing  facility. 

EQUIPMENT  SERVICE 
SUPERVISOR  To  $18,000 

For  large  daily  located  in  Area  2.  Must 
be  able  to  organize,  direct,  and  train 
composing  room  equipment  maintenance 
perMnnel.  Experience  must  include 
major  emphasis  on  electronic  equipment 
such  as  Photon,  Compugraphic,  and 
composing  room  computers. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Robert  H.  Holdsworth 
GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

DIRECTOR  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  To  $20,000 

For  corporate  headquarters  located  in 
Area  5.  Should  have  five  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  classified  and  will 
work  with  general  manager  of  several 
properties  in  building  classified  revenue. 


DIRECTOR  MARKEn’ING  To  $17,000 
Report  to  president  of  this  newspaper 
chain  locate  in  Area  5  and  do  market 
research  and  acquisition  studies.  Degree 
required,  advanced  business  degree 
desirable. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
Responsible  for  all  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  this  suburban  weekly  located 
in  Area  5.  Should  have  weekly/urban 
management  experience. 


ADVEIRTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $22,000 
For  this  60,000  daily  located  in  Area  9. 
Supervise  staff  of  sixty  and  report  to 
general  manager.  Must  have  advertising 
management  experience.  Opening  due 
to  retirement. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  To  $18,000 

For  50,000  daily  located  in  Area  8. 
Supervise  staff  of  eleven  and  report  to 
advertising  director. 


STAFF  ACCOUNTANT  To  $17,000 
Work  for  corporate  controller  and  will 
perform  staff  work  including  financial 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  acquisitions. 
Area  5  location. 


CONTROLLER  To  $20,000 

Report  to  president  of  this  50,000  daily 
located  in  Area  2.  Should  have  strong 
systems  and  organizational  background. 


CIRCULA’nON 

DIRECTOR  To  $15,000 

For  this  15,000  daily  located  in  Area  2. 
Report  to  publisher  for  this  carrier  boy 
operation. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER  To  $15,000 

For  25,000  daily  located  in  Area  5, 
Non-union  carrier  boy  operation. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  To  $35,000 
For  100,000  daily  located  in  Area  3. 
Report  to  general  manager.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred  and  candidate  must  have  proven 
background  in  business  or  general 
management. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  To  $16,000 

For  35,000  daily  located  in  Area  6. 
Good  growth  potential  to  circulation 
manager  position. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER  To  $20,000 

For  60,000  daily  located  in  Area  3. 
Report  to  general  manager.  Should  have 
strong  administrative  background  in 
circulation. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER  To  $20,000 

For  30,000  daily  located  in  Area  2. 
Report  to  publisher  and  should  have 
strong  retail  background. 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 
GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 


Post  Office  Box  30 
Media.  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  665-0800 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  19,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISiyC  PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
InSPLAlTADVERTISim 


WANTED;  Working  art  director  with 
experience  in  doing  paste-up.  Would 
like  some  camera  experience.  Offset  with 
repro  books,  Compugraphic  typesetting 
machines.  In  fast-growing  area.  Small 
firm  with  lots  of  potential.  Call  (305) 
S46-2165  or  send  resume  to  P.O.  Box 
938,  Kissimmee,  Fla.  32741. 


ARTISTS 

ARTIST  for  metropolitan  daily.  Imag¬ 
inative,  multi-talented,  experienced  in 
all  graphics,  color  separations,  cartoon¬ 
ing,  layout,  lettering.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Cincinnati  Post,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  SALES  and  service 
take-charge  person  for  home  delivery 
zone  manager  on  6-day  morning.  Field 
operator  experience  essential.  Your 
future  is  excellent  if  you  can  produce. 
Send  complete  resume  of  what  you  have 
done  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
36.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  FLORIDA  LIVING 

Experienced,  ambitious  shirt  sleeve 
circulation  manager  needed  for  6,000 
offset  ABC  daily  in  lovely  central  Flor¬ 
ida  area.  Tremendous  growth  potential. 
We  need  a  iierson  who  has  the  ability 
to  motivate  carriers,  plan  promotions 
and  be  willing  to  knock  on  doors  iier- 
sonally.  Good  starting  salary  for  quali¬ 
fied  person,  plus  best  fringe  benefit 
package  in  the  country.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  and  cover  letter.  Replies  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER— Field  op¬ 
erator,  boy  crew  operation  experience. 
No  office  man  needed  for  this  job.  Ex¬ 
cellent  future.  IF  you  can  produce  send 
complete  resume  of  your  record  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  39.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Director  — 
38,000  morning,  evening,  Sunday.  You 
may  presently  be  Assistant  on  a  smaller 
daily  or  District  Manager  on  a  larger 
newspaiier.  We  are  seeking  aggressive 
sales  and  service  experience,  including 
background  in  Little  Merchant  and 
motor  route  operations.  We  want  a 
take-charge  person  with  ambition  for 
advancement.  Prefer  5  years  or  more 
exiierience.  Present  staff  includes  9  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers.  We  offer  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  If  you  qualify, 
submit  a  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Scott  Trundle,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Times-News  Box  479,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.  37662. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


TAKE  CHARGE  CIRCULATOR  wanted 
for  central  Pennsylvania  offset  daily. 
Exceptional  t)Cnefits  and  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  person  able  to  streamline 
operation  and  promote  growth.  Box  95, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  are  looking  to  prove  your^lf 
as  a  top  daily  newspaper  Circulation 
Manager  —  and  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  background  (regardless 
of  your  years  of  exi)erience)  to  operate 
a  smooth  department  at  the  same  time 
you’re  producing  growth — we  have  the 
job  for  you.  We’re  looking  for  ambition, 
drive,  enthusiasm,  and  RESULTS.  You 
will  find  our  salary,  fringe  benefits 
and  plans  for  yours  and  our  future  to 
be  quite  inviting.  If  you  are  up  to  the 
challenge,  write  today  to  Box  2018, 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  48,000 
daily,  13-man  department  with  proven 
record  and  experience  in  all  phases,  in¬ 
side  and  outside.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Personnel  Director,  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner,  Ogden  Utah  84103. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK:  Advertising 
sales  and  layout  for  growing  offset  daily 
in  small  but  pros|>erous  community. 
Base  salary  plus  commission  plan,  auto 
allowances.  Send  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to:  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  "The  Evening  Sun.  Norwich,  New 
York  1 381 5. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  group- 
owned  daily  in  Indiana  with  20,000  cir¬ 
culation.  If  you  have  never  managed 
but  think  you  have  the  capability,  this 
may  be  your  chance.  Degree  is  neces¬ 
sary.  No  one  is  too  young  to  apply. 
$18,000  plus  commission.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  GROWING  ALL  DAY  DAILY, 
Editor  &  Publisher  Zone  2,  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  sales  organization  for  1974.  We 
are  in  nee<l  of  experienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  people.  College  degree  pre¬ 
ferred  with  at  least  5  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  exi)erience.  Reference  required. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box  34. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  REP  FIRM 
needs  outstanding  salesman  to  join 
staff.  If  you  have  a  degree  and  2  or 
more  years  of  successful  newspaper 
sales  experience,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  $20,000  plus  incentive.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


WANTED :  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Midwest  newspaper  group  to  replace 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $15,000  to 
$18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

An  ideal  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
and  ambitious  person  to  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  solid  group  of  Chicago  area 
weekly  newspapers. 

We  offer  salary,  bonus,  and  excellent 
benefits. 

Send  us  your  resume  (and  it  will  be 
strictly  confidential),  emphasizing  your 
track  record  in  newspai^cr  advertising 
sales.  Bo.x  117,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  salesman  wanted  for  New  York 
office  of  Newhouse  newspapers.  Send 
resume  and  letter  in  confidence.  Do  not 
phone.  Harold  Hull,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 


ENERGETIC  MAN  OR  WOMAN  with 
flair  fur  good  layouts  to  conscientiously 
service  accounts.  Immediate  opening  on 
quality  offset  tabloid  in  progressive  city 
of  lOM.  Would  consider  younger  person 
or  old  pro  weekly  ad  i>erson  looking  for 
the  right  place  to  ease  up  to  3  or  4 
days  and  enjoy  life.  Enclose  back¬ 
ground,  couple  of  samples  and  phone  in 
letter  to:  Rock  River  Publishing  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  360,  Rochelle,  HI.  61068. 


RESULTS  PAY! 

We*re  in  need  of  an  exceptional  news¬ 
paper  advertising?  sales  representative. 
This  person  must  have  previous  ex¬ 
perience  but  want  to  do  better.  Rigor¬ 
ous  pace  demanded  in  battle  with  shop¬ 
per — but  we  pay  well  for  results!  We 
have  the  finest  offset  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  our  support  staff  is  excellent,  our 
management  young  and  aggressive.  If 
you’re  GOOD,  and  feel  you  should  be 
paid  more,  write  us :  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  The  Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main 
St.,  Keokuk.  Iowa  52632,  or  call  (319) 
524-8300  today. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  Zone  6  with  over  100,000 
circulation.  Bright,  aggressive,  college 
e<lucated  individuals  with  retail  or  na¬ 
tional  sales  experience  should  apply. 
$22,000  salary  plus  bonus.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1965,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  CONNECTICUT  WEEKLIES  need 
advertising  salesman.  Forget  titles.  Just 
sell  and  make  money.  Box  37,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNT  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE — Progressive  newspaper  combina¬ 
tion  (Zone  2)  has  a  fine  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  aggressive  sales  minded 
producer.  Liberal  earnings  and  other 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  references. 
Box  120,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Become  a  member  of  the  Harte-Hanks 
team,  and  join  a  modern  aggressive 
newspai)er  in  the  Cincinnati  ADI.  We’re 
seeking  a  successful  salesman,  who  is 
looking  for  the  opportunity  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  continued  growth.  Training 
and  working  with  an  established  sales 
force  will  be  a  major  part  of  your  job. 
The  opportunity  to  prove  yourself,  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  responsibility  are  all  re¬ 
flected  in  your  compensation  (base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive). 

We  are  a  30,000  plus  circulation  daily, 
with  two  weekly  publications  having  a 
combined  circulation  of  26,000.  We  have 
a  complete  cold-type,  photo-composition 
operation. 

Please  send  a  detailed  resume  to:  Jim 
Raynak,  Personnel  Director,  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  298, 
Hamilton,  Ohio  45012 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
PRODUCTION 

Large  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2  is  seeking  an  individual 
with  a  Data  Processing  background  in  developing  sophisti¬ 
cated  computer  newspaper  systems. 

This  newly  created  position  will  be  responsible  for  planning, 
designing  and  implementing  new  computer  systems  in  all 
pre-press  and  post-press  departments.  This  individual 
should  have  several  years  of  experience  in  programming 
and  system  work,  particularily  in  the  news/typesetting 
areas.  An  undergraduate  degree  is  desirable,  but  not  man¬ 
datory. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  growth  to  top  corporation  posi¬ 
tion. 

Send  complete  resume  in  strict  confidence  to 
Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sun,  Swim  and  Enjoy  Working  in  the 

TAX  FREE 
CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
WORKING 

AD  DIRECTOR/SALES 
MANAGER 

for  local  publishing  company  that  pro¬ 
duces  88pp  glossy  monthly  magazine, 
128pp  Holiday  Guide  (annual),  32  pp 
Commerce  Journal  (quarterly)  and 
288pp  Businessman’s  Handbook  (an¬ 
nual),  Good  base  salary  with  increases 
every  6  months,  production  bonuses,  in¬ 
surance  and  regular  paid  trips  to 
Miami.  Would  consider  husband  and 
wife  team  who  have  public  relations 
and/or  editorial  background  on  con¬ 
tract.  Mail  resume  with  phone  contact 
and  names  of  two  references  Air  Mail 
to : 

Publisher 

The  Northwester  Co.  Ltd. 

801  South  Bayshore  Dr.  Apt.  922 
Miami,  Fla. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  able  to  grow  as 
fast  as  our  paper,  12,000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday,  in  one  of  Florida’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  areas.  Mr.  Stine,  New's-Chief, 
Winter  Haven.  Fla.  33880.  (813)  293- 
2191. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  produce  a  high  quality  editorial 
pro<luct  in  new  offset  facility  and  we 
are  looking  for  solid  professional  to 
match.  We  offer  good  starting  salary 
and  benefits,  plus  the  world's  best  cli¬ 
mate.  in  progressive  Southwestern  city. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Dale 
Walton,  Managing  E<litor,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen.  P.D.  Box  26767,  Tucson.  Ariz. 
85726. 


SDON-TO-BE-LAUT4CHED  magazine 
covering  corrections  and  related  crim¬ 
inal  justice  issues  needs  a  journalist 
skilled  in  both  editing  and  writing.  Re¬ 
quire  someone  who  has  edited  a  lot  of 
copy,  enjoys  the  editing  process  and 
can  take  a  5000-word  piece  and  plug 
ALL  the  holes.  Must  be  able,  when 
necessary,  to  rewrite.  Additionally,  you 
must  be  able  to  rei>ort  and  write  a  first 
rate  article  of  your  own.  This  may  be 
a  job  for  someone  now  on  a  large  or 
medium  size  daily  who  has  gone  as  far 
as  iKJSsible.  A  minimum  of  4  years  edi¬ 
torial  experience  on  a  newspaper  or 
news  magazine  is  an  absolute  require¬ 
ment.  Background  in  criminal  justice 
issues  helpful,  but  not  required.  Based 
in  New  York  City.  Moving  expenses 
paiil.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Creative  working  conditions.  Send 
covering  letter  and  resume.  They  will 
lie  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  69, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Area 
5  seeks  editor  to  direct  siiecial  coverage 
of  the  Inner  City.  Must  have  experience 
in  reporting  and  copy  editing— experi¬ 
ence  as  sub-editor  would  be  helpful. 
Pleiise  apiily  in  strict  confidence  with 
your  salary  requirements  to  Box  1948, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR :  Tough  shift,  good  fu¬ 
ture  on  enterprising  state  capital  PM. 
Some  solid  exiierience  needed.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  editing  and 
headline  writing  to  Jack  Pease,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker  News- 
Union  Star.  645  Albany  Shaker  Rd., 
Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 


DON’T  WRITE  if  you  are  not  strong 
in  the  basics  of  daily  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  and  in  evaluating  and  handling 
liersonnel. 

DO  WRITE  if  you  would  like  to  be 
assistant  managing  editor  of  a  Zone  5 
metro  AM  that’s  trying  to  be  the  News¬ 
paper  of  Tomorrow — today.  Box  62, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
'^lEDIJOmAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^RODVCTTOff 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTIOIS 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
National  Trade  publication  seeks  full¬ 
time  representative,  one-man  bureau. 
Box  too,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  A  SPORTS  REPORTER 
who  can  write  something  lieyond  the 
mundane,  cheerleading  piece?  We  need 
someone  who  can  write  critically  about 
sports  in  a  literate  fashion  that  will 
interest  and  entertain  all  our  readers. 
We  are  a  medium  sized  daily  in  a  Big 
Ten  university  city.  Send  a  resume  and 
half  a  dozen  of  your  best  clips  to  Box 
75,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  -  AROUND  NEWSMAN  —  Editor, 
reporter,  photographer  for  growing  7.500 
circulation  Illinois  daily.  Prefer  exiieri- 
enced  J-School  grad.  Send  resume  vvith 
salary  requirements  to  Box  28.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  WRITER 

A  science  writer  to  work  for  a  national 
medical  publication  located  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minnesota.  Experience  in  medi¬ 
cal  writing  would  be  useful,  and  2  or  3 
years  of  science  writing  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or  similar  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  basic  requirement.  This  posi¬ 
tion  primarily  involves  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  technical  medical  data  into 
articles  destined  for  an  audience  of 
some  200,000  physicians.  BA,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  science  course  work,  re¬ 
quired;  Post-graduate  Journalism  or 
science  course  work  is  desirable.  Send 
resume  and  pertinent  samples  to  Peter 
Lindberg,  Managing  Editor,  Modern 
Medicine  4015  W.  65th  St.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.  55435. 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS  (Episco¬ 
palian)  seeks  voluntary  help  of  experi¬ 
enced  desk  and/or  rewrite  persons  in 
publishing  general  news  magazine  in 
western  Canada  city.  All  living  es¬ 
sentials  provided  for  husband,  wife  and 
children,  small  allowance,  all  transpor¬ 
tation  costs.  For  details  write  the  Min¬ 
ister,  Co.  of  the  Cross,  R.R.  1,  Stony 
Plain,  Alta.,  Canada.  (403)  848-2781. 


EDITORIAL 

Associate  Editor,  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Trucking  knowledge  a  plus. 
Excellent  growth  opportunity  in  at¬ 
tractive  East  Coast  location.  Send 
detailed  resume  including  salary 
progression  to: 

K-12,  P.O.  BOX  17182 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  19105 

EDITOR  for  medium  size  evening  daily. 
Direct  staff  of  10.  Located  chart  Area 
2.  Give  salary  objective.  Write  to  Box 
63.  bklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR-  5-day  offset  daily. 
Camera  knowledge  needed.  Citizen, 
Holdrege,  Neb.  68949. 

METRO  EDITOR 

32,000  DAILY 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  rapidly 
growing  regional  pai>er  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  region,  is  seeking  a  metro 
editor  to  coordinate  and  srpervise 
coverage  of  the  primary  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  region.  Four  city  editors 
rei>ort  directly  to  the  metro  editor. 

A  reix>rting  and  editing  background 
coupled  With  supervisory  skills  are 
the  primary  qualifications  for  this 
position.  The  desire  and  ability  to 
move  into  positions  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  a  good  newspaper 
are  necessary. 

If  you  are  interested  and  would 
like  more  information,  send  resume 
to  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspai)ers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill.  62525. 

REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR  with  sev- 
eral  years  newspa]>er  exi)erience  for 
New  York  City  financial  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  l)enefits.  State  salary  needs.  Box 
48,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EXECUTIVE 
Metropolitan  PM  seeks  experienced  pro 
to  run  department.  Need  to  be  admin¬ 
istrator,  editor,  creative,  know  makeup 
well.  Box  42,  iklitor  &  Publisher. 
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FOOD  WRITER 

The  need:  a  bright,  imaginative  food 
writer  for  No,  1  spot  on  major  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  You  should  be  able 
to  write  accurate,  interesting  recipes, 
of  course.  In  addition,  you  ne^  to  have 
a  useful  and  exciting  story  sense  that 
gets  in  touch  with  nee<ls  of  today’s 
readers.  Nutrition.  Economy.  Inventive¬ 
ness.  How  to  be  creative,  resourceful, 
gracious  for  dinner,  party  or  picnic. 
The  job  w’ill  go  to  the  one  who  is  full 
of  new  ideas  and  can  produce  lively 
weekly  sections.  Box  52,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER  for  printing 
trade  publication.  Zone  2.  Must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  operations  from  ori¬ 
ginal  copy  to  finished  product,  hot  metal 
and  cold  tyi>e  processes.  Box  111,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FAST.  ACCURATE  e<litor- writer.  Zone 
4  weekly  group.  Self  starter  with  good 
cretlentials.  management  potential. 
$175.  Box  98,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

Managing  Editor:  Business  Press: 
to  $I.5K:  (not  NYC  location)  Auto¬ 
motive  knowledge  <lesirable.  For¬ 
ward  resume  to: 

G-12,  P.O.  BOX  1924 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  19105 


NEED  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
reporter.  Will  train  if  you're  short  on 
experience,  but  must  have  basics. 
Managing  Editor,  Clovis  News-Journal, 
Clovis.  N.M.  88101. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay  Area  group 
seeks  experience*!  reimrter  for  city  hall 
beat  in  city  of  100,000  and  night  sports 
deskman.  Reporter  job  is  on  staff  of 
The  Daily  Review.  Night  sports  desk 
serves  2  associated  morning  dailies. 
Reply  by  letter  only,  including  resume, 
samples  of  recent  work  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Charles  Peterson,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Review,  P.O.  Box 
3127,  Hayward,  Calif.  94540. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


CONSERVATIVE  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  e<litorial  writer  to  special¬ 
ize  on  national  affairs — (Congress,  de¬ 
fense,  politics.  Washington  experience 
preferable.  Copy  e<liting  and  layout  ex- 
]»erience  desirable.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Box  97,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER-NEWS  EDITOR  for  large, 
prize-winning  twice-n-week  newspaper 
in  Midwest.  Minimum  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  offset  weekly.  Must  l)e  able  to 
handle  city  and  county  government 
lieats  and  have  knowledge  of  offset  page 
layout.  (ioo<l  pay,  excellent  benefits  in 
quality  oi>eration.  Write  Box  86,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BALTIMORE  SUN 

E?xpcrience<l  reporter  to  specialize  in 
transportation  coverage  in  this  i^rt 
city.  Some  familiarity  with  Maritime 
affairs  would  give  candidate  additional 
advantage.  Send  references,  resume  and 
clips  to  Jesse  Glasgow,  Financial  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 


DREAM  JOB —Hard-hitting,  aggressive 
PM-Sunday  daily  in  state  capital  seeks 
dedicated  reporter  who  is  willing  to 
work  hard  to  find  out  and  print  what’s 
really  going  on.  We’re  so  particular 
alK)ut  who  we  hire  that  you’ll  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  entire  news  staff.  If  you 
think  you  can  ))e  happy  in  that  sort  of 
environment,  send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  State  News  &  Daily  Eagle, 
Dover.  Del.  19901, 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Strong  individual  needed  to  meet  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Zone  2  daily  with  6-figure 
circulation.  Position  requires  exposure 
to  union  shop  and  knowledge  of  in¬ 
serting,  new  systems  and  machinery. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  115,  E'ditor  &  Publisher, 


COrMPUGRAPHIC  ACM9000  keyboard 
oi)erator  neecled  at  The  Sun,  Clearwater, 
Fla.  Experienced  only.  Many  attractive 
benefits,  the  greatest  of  which  is  life 
on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  Write  M.  W. 
Swanson,  The  Sun,  301  S.  Myrtle, 
Clearwater,  Fla.  33517  or  call  (813) 
447-6431. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Web  offset  plant.  Composition-camera 
knowledge  essential.  $15,000  to  start. 
Fringes  excellent.  Send  complete  in- 
forin;ition  about  yourself  to  Box  8. 
E<|jtor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  seeks 
head  for  research  department.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  or  magazine  research 
required.  Prefer  someone  with  manage¬ 
ment  background.  Minimum  starting 
salary  $15,000.  Contact  Miss  Trachten¬ 
berg,  The  National  Enquirer,  600  S.E. 
t>)ast  Ave..  Lantana,  F'la.  33462. 


Positions  Wsnted... 


ACADEMIC 


SUMMER  CHANGE  — Top  award-win¬ 
ning  photographer  with  BA  and  6  years 
wire  service  now  freelancing  seeks  sum¬ 
mer  geographic  and  lifestyle  change  for 
family.  L<Mking  for  university  PR 
workshop  teaching  spot.  Box  91,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMIlMSTRAliyE 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  publish¬ 
er  available.  Four  years  ago,  I  took 
over  as  publisher  of  a  <Iistressed  news- 
pa|>er  ami  have  increased  its  gross  reve¬ 
nue  four  hundred  i^r  cent  to  an  amount 
in  seven  figures  with  substantial  prof¬ 
its.  Available  l)ecause  owner  is  taking 
over,  having  dis|>osed  of  another  prop¬ 
erty.  College  graduate,  aged  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  11,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

General  manager,  15  years  out¬ 
standing  record  of  growth  and  profit. 
Knowledge  all  departments,  all  phases: 
offset,  letterpress,  change-overs,  etc. 
Strong  on  advertising.  Replies  kept  in 
confidence.  Box  80,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  WISH  someone  to  make 
things  happen  as  you  desire,  strong 
leafier  but  not  abrasive,  and  a  com¬ 
munity  asset,  write  Box  14,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  phone  C.  W.  White  (412) 
344-7398. 

PROFESSIONAL  PUBLISHER,  suc¬ 
cessful,  seeks  any  daily  under  50,000.  I 
Want  to  solve  your  problems,  thereby 
repeating  past  successes.  Experienced, 
conservative  leader  in  all  aspects.  Box 
105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CREATIVE'  PRO — Experienced  in  all 
aspects  of  marketing  and  promotion — 
e<litorial,  advertising  and  circulation. 
Strong  layout,  graphics  and  production 
background.  Desire  challenge  in  relate<l 
department.  Prefer  West  or  South.  Box 
84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  or  general  manager. 

I  Record  of  successful  total  management 
of  lOM  to  over  50M.  More  than  35  years 
experience  in  newspapers,  small  to  very 
large.  Proven  profit  maker,  problem 
solver.  Prefer  Areas  1,  2,  eastern  5. 
Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOOJSISrS 


AWARD-WINNING  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  29,  presently  with  major  national 
weekly,  seeks  position  as  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  medium  or  large  lil>eral 
daily.  Quality  stylist  w'ith  sharp  i)o- 
litical  perception  needs  only  challenge 
of  daily  work  to  excel.  Any  Area. 
Resume,  clips.  Box  47,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISim 


17  YEARS  EXPEDIENCE  classified  (15 
mannKement),  15-250,000  circulation, 
strong  sales  training,  i>hone  room, 
credit.  Areas  7,  8,  9.  Box  110,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  strons  in 
all  phases  of  circulation:  proven  ABC 
re<oid,  very  thorough  on  detail:  relo¬ 
cate  in  Areas  3  and  4.  Box  3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  has  done  it  all  the  last 
18  years.  47  years  old.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  on  two  13,000  ABC  dailies.  Coun¬ 
try  manager  on  35,000.  (?ity-Country 
District  Manager  and  motor  route  su¬ 
pervisor  on  large  MES  operation. 
Know  newspaper  in  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram.  Strong  on  service  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Thrive  on  long  hours  and  exten¬ 
sive  roadwork.  Presently  employed  and 
want  to  make  change.  Free  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Title  unimportant.  $200  to  $250 
per  week  plus  expenses  and  mileage. 
Salary  dei>ends  on  location  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Box  57,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  presently 
employeil  with  large  newspaiier,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  phases  of  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  strikes.  Strong  on  promotion. 
Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER,  32,  seeks  position  with 
d:iily  or  weekly  group.  Over  50%  an¬ 
nual  lineage  giain  in  last  iKisition.  Sales 
experience  on  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Ultimate  goal  is  general  management. 
Box  79,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  DIRECTTOR.  non-metro 
daily.  60,  BJ  Missouri,  $250.  Area  I. 
4,  6.  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CHALLENGING  reporting  job  sought 
by  aggressive  young  reporter.  2  years 
solid  experience.  Journalism  MA  from 
University  of  Missouri  with  high 
honors.  Now  with  small  Eastern  daily. 
Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Box  33. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PM  SPORTSWRITER  — 16-year-pro  — 
Suiter  Bowl.  World  Series,  Stanley  Cup, 
boxing,  NBA,  golf,  tennis,  auto  racing. 
Seek  new  challenge.  Box  31,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


COLUMBIA  UNIVEIRSITY  Summer 
Program  for  Minority  Groups.  J-Grad, 
2',i  years  general  assignment  reporting 
exiterience,  J\<2  on  metro  daily,  24. 
single.  Box  38  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  REPORTER'S  SPOT  on  weekly 
or  small  daily.  Some  experience.  Active 
in  local,  county  and  state  public  affairs. 
State  university  graduate,  1972.  Mark 
Nolan,  4314  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64110. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  sitorts  copy  desk, 
makeup  man.  Available  immediately. 
Paper  foldetl.  Age  51,  Excellent  health. 
14  years  Big  'Ten  coverage.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Bob  Owens,  1303  N.  Lincoln 
St.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401,  Ph:  (812) 
332-9686. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


COMPETITION?  Problems?  No  slick 
promises.  Just  heads-up  newspapering 
and  a  slick  product.  Tough,  sharp, 
masochistic  Managing  Editor.  Above 
average  I>undle  of  national  awards.  20M 
calil>er  hut  sucker  for  a  challenge  in 
attractive  urea.  Box  54,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Experienced,  investigative  news¬ 
-man,  45,  seeking  better  pay.  Bo.x  50, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  veteran  will  expand  duties 
for  letter  pay.  Need  $225.  Box  72, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  IN  DISTRESS— Unem¬ 
ployed  Pakistani  newsman  since  Indo- 
Paklstani  war  and  forced  to  leave  na¬ 
tive  Bangladesh  for  i)oliticaI  reasons. 
Seek  any  position  as  reporter  for  paper 
or  wire  service.  Experience:  Dacca 
stringer  for  Time  &  Life,  1954-71;  As- 
sociate<I  Press,  1959-71  :  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  1963-71;  AFP,  1961-65,  Hold 
BA  from  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Calcutta 
(’561.  Please  write  Chulam  Malik,  Ave¬ 
nue  Neptune  I,  1190  Brussels,  Belgium. 

AWARD-WINNING  Editor/ Writer,  47, 
seeks  i)ermanent  job  with  smalltown 
weekly  in  South  or  Southwest,  Salary 
minimal.  Partnership  considered,  Bo.x 
14456,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87111.  | 

COPY  EDITOR— 10  YEARS  PR,  15 
NEWS;  NOW  WORKING.  BOX  19, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

REPORTER,  26,  l’,-[  years  demanding 
l)eat  exi)ericnce  on  large  metro  daily,  J- 
Grad,  Spanish  proficiency.  Ready  to 
meet  challenge  of  -|-200,000  daily.  Box 
61,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LATE  Bloom¬ 
ington  Courier-Tribune,  who  rai>taine<l 
the  team  into  building  the  l>est  news 
and  editorial  proiluct  in  Indiana,  now 
needs  a  job  and  is  anxious  to  talk  to 
any  publisher  or  owner  anywhere  who 
wishes  to  publish  the  l>est.  George  M. 
Frasher,  2802  Rayle  PI.,  Bloomington. 
Ind.  47401.  (812)  339-7840. 

REPORTER,  over  5  years  experience, 
including  coverage  of  the  Kentucky  leg¬ 
islature,  seeks  |>osition  as  political,  edu¬ 
cation  or  general  assignment  reporter 
on  medium  or  large  newspaper.  Male, 
28,  single,  BS  Journalism.  Prefer  Zones 
1,  2,  5,  Florida.  Box  76,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Sports  editor  of  major  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Write  Box  2017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLUMNIST,  33.  for  op-ed  page  of 
Zone  6  daily  (circulation  110,000)  seeks 
comparable  job  on  larger  newspaper; 
Zone  9  preferrerl,  hut  will  relocate 
elsewhere.  BSJ,  JD  degrees,  7  years  as 
lawyer  and  newspa|«rman.  Resume, 
clips  on  request.  Box  43,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INTERESTED  IN  SHARING  25  plus 
years  of  exiierience;  feature  editor,  en¬ 
tertainment,  social  service  teat,  copy 
desk,  field  of  correction  with  juvenile 
delinquents  and  youthful  offenders,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  community  and  civic  af¬ 
fairs.  Available  soon.  Family  man. 
Wife  in  special  e<Iucation.  Prefer  East¬ 
ern  seaboard.  Box  22,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CRACKERJACK  editor-writer-mnnager- 
photographer.  Also  university  lecturer. 
Moving  West  Coast;  husband  retiring. 
Box  40,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEGENDARY  Investigative  Reporter- 
Dynamic  hustler  with  exceptional  tal¬ 
ent.  15  years  exjterience.  New  employed 
as  top  reporter  with  influential  South¬ 
east  newspaper.  Desire  position  with 
major  metropolitan  daily.  Box  17.  Edi- 

tor_&  Publisher.  _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  6000  5-day  offset 
seeks  desk/college  teat  spot  on  larger 
New  York  or  New  England  paper.  Very 
good  writer.  2'  j  years  experience,  con¬ 
siderable  layout  work  and  hard  worker. 
Art  Brooks,  Box  1798,  Titusville,  Fla. 
32780. 


EDITORIAL 


SENIOR-LEVEL  shirt-sleeve  editor,  56, 
key  command  experience  overseas  wire 
service  operations  and  of  major  New 
York  network  nesvs  program,  seeks  new 
challenge  where  he  can  combine  proven 
talent  for  enterprise  plus  ability  to 
stimulate  high  staff  morale  and  loyalty. 
Television,  newspaper  corporate  public 
relations?  Eager  for  release  from  gla¬ 
mour  and  metropolitan  areas.  Box  45, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
strong  background  in  art,  music  and 
theater  seeks  feature  or  arts  writer  po¬ 
sition  with  metropolitan  daily.  Box  55, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  20  years  as  re- 
iwrter,  editor  on  top  metro  dailies,  last 
12  years  with  75.000  PM.  seeks  change 
with  position  offering  challenge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  56.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

R  E  P  O  R  T  E  R-Photographer-E<Iitor.  31 , 
wants  Zone  1-2  spot.  Flexible,  hard 
worker.  8  years  experience.  Family 
man.  Box  51.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  32. 
wishes  return  to  States  for  irersonal 
reasons.  Seeking  tough  reporting  job, 
major  daily.  Box  71,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  PRO.  now  on  news  side,  wants 
back.  Age  29,  BS.  graduate  school,  6 
years  on  top  metro.  Box  2015.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR— Ready  to  get  back  to 
work  after  successful  year  in  grad 
school.  Experience  includes  4  years  on 
metro  daily.  Talents  include  layout  and  I 
makeup.  Bo.x  96.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONORS  J-GRAD.  27,  with  2  years 
college  paper  experience  seeks  reporting 
or  copy  desk  intern  spot,  any  Zone. 
Box  85.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR.  PM  and  AP  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  sports,  seeks  siiot  on 
PM  iiaper.  Age  28,  BAH-,  6  pro  years. 
Box  117,  Kingsville,  Md.  21087. 

ARE  YOU  SUDDENLY  LOOKING  for 
an  energy  reporter?  I’m  28,  have  BS 
in  Journalism,  MA  in  poiitical  science 
and  ex|)erience  in  general  and  political 
reporting,  tesides  graduate  work  speci¬ 
fically  on  energy  and  its  political  as- 
pe<ts  an<l  a  desire  to  work  on  the  dec¬ 
ade's  biggest  story.  Box  87,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED  FLACK  wants  to  be  a 
member  of  the  F'ourth  Estate  again, 
preferably  as  a  writer-editor  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  magazine.  Have  had  pieces  in  na¬ 
tional  as  well  as  regional  publications. 
Hurry.  I’m  going  down,  down.  .  .  Box 
89.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PhD  SOON  to  be  completed,  but  not 
ready  to  retire  from  real  life  journal¬ 
ism.  Experience  in  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  reporting,  public  relations.  Aca¬ 
demic  background  in  urban  affairs  re¬ 
porting.  meilia  research.  Seeking  news 
reporting/editing  or  editorial  writing 
job.  Size,  location  of  paper  no  obstacle. 
Married,  31.  Available  early  summer. 
Box  90.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPETRIENCED  FEMALE  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  seeks  challenging 
daily  teat.  Zone  2.  Journalism  and  Mas¬ 
ters  degrees.  Box  102,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SEEK  REPORTER’S  SPOT  on  weekly 
or  small  daily.  Some  experience.  Active 
in  local,  county  and  state  public  affairs. 
State  university  graduate,  1972.  Mark 
Nolan,  4314  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Mp.  641 10. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  nationwide 
quality  magazine.  Ehccellent  experience 
in  radio-TV  news,  newspapers  including 
New  York  Times.  Seek  top  management 
position  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  $25,000  minimum.  Box  106,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. _ 

MULTITALENTED  REPORTER,  25, 
seeks  position  as  feature  writer  with 
daily  or  as  staff  writer  with  vari^ 
duties  for  established  weekly.  Prefer 
Zone  1  but  will  relocate  with  right  job. 
Write  Box  108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HUNGRY  YOUNG  REPORTER  seeks 
challenge.  College  grad  now  on  general 
assignment  for  metro  daily.  Prefer  i)oli- 
tical  teat  or  general  assignment  but 
game  for  anything.  Box  94,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR:  Strong  on 
features,  people.  Award-winner  layout, 
writing.  Active,  mature.  Prefer  South 
or  West.  Box  112,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DYNAMITE  COPY  E'DITOR 
(writing  experience  also),  now  on  mag¬ 
azine,  seeks  good  spot.  New  York  City 
only.  Box  92,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  SPARKLE  in  your  women’s, 
feature  pages?  Long-time  women’s 
e<litor  seeks  challenging  job  at  $15,000- 
plus  on  quality  daily.  Box  113,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CITY  OR  WIRE  DBSK  editor,  small- 
medium  <laily.  Experienced  newsman. 
47,  can  do  or  direct  most  of  it.  Goo<l 
background,  references.  Box  114,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANT  RESPONSIBILITY:  BS  in 
Journalism,  former  weekly  editor,  now 
on  large  daily  as  reporter.  Would  like 
job  in  PR  or  in  editorial  position  in 
Zones  1,  5,  8  or  9.  Bo.x  116,  Editor 

A  Publisber.  _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  27  presently 
employed  with  newspaper  in  major 
league  city,  interested  in  relocating 
with  metro  or  large-city  daily  in  Zones 
2  through  6.  Single,  BSJ,  experience<I 
in  desk  and  makeup  work.  Clips  avail¬ 
able.  Assignments  include  major  league 
baseball,  pro  football,  major  college 
football.  Box  118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MISCELL  AISEOVS 

ENTIRE  STAFF 
AVAILABLE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  Bloomington  Courier-Tribune, 
Indiana’s  Blue  Ribbon  newspaper 
of  1973,  having  ceased  publication 
Dacembar  27,  is  eager  to  assist 
an  excellent  staff  in  finding  new 
employment. 

If  you  have  openings  of  any  kind 
in  any  department,  wa  invite  you 
to  call  us  to  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  any  of  our 
staff  members. 

Please  call  personally  for  Tom  Tar- 
zian  or  Bob  Holben  at  (812)  339- 
1631,  Monday  thru  Friday,  8  AM  to 
5  PM  or  write  Box  369,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  47401. 


FREELAME 


CHINA,  simmering?  Asia,  U.S.  op¬ 
portunity  or  defeat?  Hong  Kong-based 
newsman,  wire-service  pro,  seeks  out¬ 
lets  for  |>olitical,  economic,  business 
articles  in  Zones  9,  5  and  4.  Box  68. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT— 
American  newsman,  35,  formerly  with 
top  US  dailies  in  Washington,  now 
Brussels-based  freelancer,  seeks  strings 
with  US  newspapers.  Can  provide  regu¬ 
lar  or  occasional  coverage  from  Brus¬ 
sels.  Paris,  Geneva.  Bonn  on  political 
business.  Common  Market.  NATO,  UN 
and  science  news  and  features.  For 
rates,  information,  samples,  write  Box 
66,  Editor  &  E’ublisher. 

PUafoGRAPHY^~~^^ 

EXPERIENCE.  AWARDS,  IDEAS— Ex- 
ceptioual  photographer  will  produce  top 
work.  Box  8S,  Ed. tor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  editorial  and  PR  photographer 
working  for  large  corporation  desires 
career  in  press  work.  Unlimited  energy 
and  talent.  Box  101,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRODUCTION  SPECIALIST 
— 16  years  exi^erience  with  photo  type, 
computers,  composition,  camera,  plates 
and  iiress.  12  years  at  management 
level.  Box  44.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPO.SING  ROOM  FOREMAN’S  post 
sought.  Some  knowledge  of  camera, 
press.  Excellent  references.  Minimum 
$10,500.  Bo.x  9,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Photocomp  or  hot  type.  Sys¬ 
tems  analyzing,  department  managing 
and  coordin:iting,  purchasing  and  nego¬ 
tiating.  Looking  for  a  challenge.  Area, 
4, 6, 8, 9.  Resume  on  request.  Box  2023. 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT  or  Production  Manager.  Know 
cold  type  operation,  union  law,  worked 
for  management  past  15  years.  Avail¬ 
able  30-60  days.  References.  Box  109, 
E<litor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Composing 
background.  Need  someone  to  lower 
your  costs  and  implement  new  systems? 
Experienced  in  cold  type,  offset  con¬ 
version,  time  sharing  computers,  scan¬ 
ners  and  CRT  terminals.  Will  relocate. 
Resume  available.  Correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  83,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^^^IpiJBUC^RELATlO^ 

SEEIC  public  information/relations  post. 
10  years  PR — editorial  experience : 
emphasis  in  insurance,  medical  areas. 
Age  32,  MSJ.  Box  107,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Us«  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  «>  « 


AP  committee  names 
director  candidates 


Cross  ownership 


The  Department  of  Justice  petition  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
opposing  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses 
owned  by  newspaper  publishers  in  three 
cities  revives  the  issue  of  cross  ownership 
of  media  that  has  been  threatening  pub¬ 
lishers  since  1941. 

In  that  year  FCC  began  to  write  a  rule 
to  separate  newspapers  from  broadcast 
ownership.  X  Newspaper  Radio  Commit¬ 
tee  of  publisher-broadcasters  was  formed 
to  oppose  the  rule  and  it  carried  on  a 
vigorous  defense.  In  July  that  year  hear¬ 
ings  started  before  six  of  the  seven  FCC 
members  and  in  1944  the  commission 
unanimously  voted  not  to  adopt  general 
rules  against  newspaper-broadcast  cross 
ownership  although  it  said  it  believed  in 
the  principle  of  diversified  control  of 
media. 

FCC  raised  the  issue  again  in  1970  with 
proposed  rules  which  would  prohibit  own¬ 
ership  of  broadcast  stations,  including 
CATV  sy.stems,  by  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  break-up  of  such  cross  ownership 
where  it  existed.  But  the  membership  of 
the  commission  has  changed  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules  have  been  some  what  dor¬ 
mant. 

Until  this  week  it  has  been  believed 
that  the  proposed  rules  would  never  be 
imposed — but  the  anti-trust  division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  stepped  in  to 
change  all  that.  If  FCC  declines  to  adopt 
the  sort  rules  proposed  by  Justice  and 
declines  to  rule  negatively  on  the  license 
renewals  as  requested,  it  is  likely  Justice 
will  seek  judicial  review. 

What  is  at  stake? 

Three  years  ago — early  .April,  1971 — 
the  -American  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation  filed  extensive  documention  with 
FCC  calling  for  dismissal  of  the  proposed 
rules. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  proposal, 
.ANP.A  said,  would  be  the  forced  sale  over 
a  five-year  period  of  476  television  and 
radio  stations  in  some  155  communities 
having  an  aggregate  market  value  of  $1.9 
billion. 

“Of  this  total,  96  are  television  stations 
having  a  market  value  of  $1.6  billion  lo¬ 
cated  in  38  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  in  the  aggregate  have 
been  in  operation,  rendering  service  to 
their  communities,  for  an  average  of 
nearly  18  years  per  station.” 

The  other  newspaper-owned  stations  in 
jeopardy  are  229  .AM  and  151  FM  stations 
having  a  combined  market  value  of  $313 
million,  .ANP.A  said. 

These  figures  may  have  changed  some¬ 
what  since  then,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  total  evaulation  would  be  much 
higher  right  now. 

But,  contrary  to  what  FCC  rule-making 
would  have  meant  three  years  ago  giving 
owners  five  years  to  divest,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  action  would  amount  to 
confiscation  of  $1.9  billion  in  assets — just 
don’t  renew  the  licenses  and  give  them  to 
other  people. 

The  effect  of  Department  of  Justice  ac¬ 


tion  and/or  FCC  rule-making  in  this  area 
would  be  to  di.scriminate  against  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  a  class.  Licenses 
would  be  given  to  almost  anyone  or  any 
organization  that  made  a  convincingly 
good  pitch  and  not  awarded  on  the  merits 
of  who  is  best  qualified  to  operate  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  public’s  serv  ice  nor  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance. 

• 

Time  mag  editors  pick 
top  U.S.  daily  papers 

Time  magazine  in  the  January  21  issue 
has  a  report  on  what  their  editors  and 
correspondents  view  as  the  “ten  best 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.” 

In  alphabetical  order,  they  are  listed  as 
follows: 

Boston  Globe  (“Overall,  the  Globe  is 
one  of  the  country’s  most  improved  papers 
during  the  past  decade.”) ;  Chiengo 
Tribune  (“Its  raucous  eccentricities  have 
given  way  to  a  calmer  tone  and  a  less 
polemical  approach  to  events.”) ;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  (It  is  fat  but  not  exactly 
sassy.”) ;  Louisville  Courier-Journnl  (“.A 
press  monopoly  is  never  desirable,  but  the 
Courier-Journal  handles  its  responsibilitv 
well.”). 

Miami  Herald  (“The  Herald  excels  in 
covering  Miami’s  rich  ethnic  mix.”) ;  .1/(7- 
ivauLee  Journal  (“It  has  a  long  tradition 
of  fair-minded  coverage.”) ;  Xeu  sday 
(“On  its  way  to  becoming  a  paper  of 
national  influence.”) ;  Xeiv  York  Times 
(“The  Times  is  still  the  nation’s  single 
most  informative  paper.”). 

Wall  Street  Journal  (“One  of  the  most 
distinctive  voices  in  U.S.  daily  journal¬ 
ism.”)  ;  and  Washington  Post  (“It  has  a 
we-try-harder  zeal.”). 

New  presidents  named 

Karl  F.  Hoenecke  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  MGD  Grajihic  Systems 
Division  of  Rockwell  International  Corp., 
and  Eugene  E.  Blystone  has  been  named 
to  replace  him  as  president  of  the  Goss 
Division  of  MGD  Graphic  Systems. 


The  Nominating  Committee  of  The  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  .selected  the  following 
candidates  for  election  as  directors  at  the 
.Annual  Meeting  of  Members  to  be  held  in 
New  A'ork  on  .April  22: 

James  F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  Dallas  Times 
Herald; 

W.  H.  Cowles,  3rd,  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Rcvieie;  ^ 

Charles  L.  Gould,  San  Francisco  Fxam-*' 
iner; 

Katharine  Graham,  Washington  Post; 

Eugene  Patterson,  St.  Petersburg 
Times; 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram; 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  South  Bend 
Tribune; 

J.  Keey  Sisk,  Greenville  Piedmont ; 

Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Sunday  Telegram; 

Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

For  membershii)s  held  in  cities  under 
50,000  populaton  the  Committee  nomi¬ 
nated  the  following: 

Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fredericksbin-g  Free 
Lauce-Star ; 

Robert  M.  White  11,  Mexico  Ledger. 

Five  members  are  to  be  elected  from 
the  general  membership  and  one  from  a 
city  of  under  50,000  i)oi)utation.  Steele, 
Vail,  Sisk  and  White  are  incumbents. 

Of  the  Directors  whose  terms  expire  in 
.April,  Otis  Chandler,  Los  .Angeles  Times, 
was  not  eligible  for  renomination,  having 
served  the  maximum  three  consecutive 
terms.  There  currently  is  a  vacancy  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  created  by  the 
death  of  James  S.  Copley,  Sayi  Diego 
Union,  last  October  6,  and  whose  third 
three-year  term  also  would  be  expiring  in 
.April. 

Flint  ink  prices  up 

Flint  Ink  Corporation  of  Detroit,  Mich, 
announced  it  will  increase  letterpress  bulk 
ink  delivered  by  1-1  12  cents  per  i)ound 
and  web  offset  black  ink  in  bulk  or  drums 
delivered  by  two  cents  per  pound.  The 
rai.ses  are  effective  February  1. 

The  company  gave  as  the  j)rincipal  rea¬ 
son  spiraling  cost  of  crude  oil  and  its 
effect  on  prices  of  all  by-products. 


present your 
case  to  congress 

Place  your  Institutional  Message  in  the 

Washington  Star-lleuis 
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40th  Annual  National  Headliner  Awards  1974 


FOR  OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
JOURNALISM— 


Reportings  Writing, 
Photography^ 

jk  ^  * 

TV  and  Radio  Broadcasting 

DEA^DLINE  FOR  ENTRIES :  FEBRUARY  15,  1974 


6.  (■on>i>tently  outstanding  editorial  cartoons. 

7.  Outstanding  spot  news  photography. 

8.  Outstanding  feature  photography. 

9.  Outstanding  sports  photography. 

10.  Consistently  outstanding  sportswriting  or  spwrts  column  by  an 
individual. 

1 1 .  Consistently  outstanding  newspaper  published  magazine. 

12.  Outstanding  investigative  or  other  specialized  reporting. 

13.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  newspaper. 


Eligibility 

Headliner  competition  is  open  to  all  material  published  or  broadcast 
between  January  1.  1973,  and  December  31,  1973. 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  entries  that  may  be  submitted. 
However,  each  entry  may  be  entered  in  only  one  category. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  February  15,  1974.  Entries  will  not  be 
returned. 

Headliner  Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  three-day  National 
Headliner  weekend  at  Atlantic  City  in  the  Spring.  Winners  will  be 
guests  of  the  National  Headliners  Club. 

Public  Service  entries  and  Investigative  Reporting  entries  for  both  print 
and  broadcast  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  outlining  background, 
accomplishments  and  results.  The  exhibit  can  include  clippings  of 
stories,  series,  photos,  editorials  and  community  reaction. 

All  photo  entries  must  be  mounted.  Size  of  prints  may  range  from 
8  by  10  to  11  by  14.  Entries  .should  contain  captions  and  tearsheets 
to  indicate  publication. 

Television  entries  must  be  in  the  form  of  16  mm  film  projection 
prints,  or  16  mm  film  transfers  (kines)  from  videotapes. 

Radio  entries  should  be  in  the  form  of  audio  tapes  at  7^4  IPS,  full 
track.  Individual  entries  should  be  on  separate  reels.  Camaign  entries 
may  be  on  same  reel.  Use  7-inch  reels  only.  Split  entry  on  two  reels  if 
necessary. 

In  all  radio  and  television  categories,  awards  are  made  to  a  station 
or  a  network  with  proper  credits  to  an  individual  or  individuals. 

Television  and  radio  entries  should  include  a  brief  printed  resume  of 
the  entry,  with  the  material  for  judging. 

Send  all  entries  to:  Elaine  Frayne,  secretary,  National  Headliners  Club, 
Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  08401. 


Headliner  Achievement  Atcards  For  Magazine  and  Syndicate* 

1.  Outstanding  coverage  of  a  major  news  event. 

2.  Consistently  outstanding  feature  writing. 

3.  Consistently  outstanding  special  feature  column  on  one  subject. 
( I^xamples:  business,  food,  finance,  fashion,  drama,  Radio-TV, 
Washington  coverage,  sports,  travel,  or  others.) 

4.  Outstanding  spot  news,  feature  or  sports  photography. 


Headliner  Achievement  Aivardi  For  Radio  Station* 


1.  Consistently  outstanding  radio  reporting  (cities  over  250,000). 

2.  Consistently  outstanding  radio  reporting  (cities  under  250,000) 

3.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  station  (no  population  limit). 


Headliner  Achievement  Award*  For  Radio  ISetwork* 


1 .  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  network. 

2.  Outstanding  documentary  by  a  network. 


Heculliner  Achievement  Award*  For  Daily  New*paper* 

1 .  Outstanding  news  reporting,  news  feature  or  news  series  in  Daily 
Newspaper  —  Circulation  up  to  50,000. 

2.  Outstanding  news  reporting,  news  features  or  news  series  in  Daily 
Newspajjer  —  Circulation  from  50,000  to  150,000. 

3.  Outstanding  news  reporting,  news  feature  or  news  series  in  Daily 
Newspaper  —  Circulation  over  1 50,000. 

4.  Consistently  outstanding  local  interest  column  on  variety  of  general 
subjects. 

5.  Consistently  outstanding  special  or  feature  column  on  one  subject. 
(Examples:  business,  food,  finance,  fashion,  drama,  Radio-TV,  or 
others.) 


Headliner  Achievement  Award*  For  TelevUion  Station* 

1.  Consistently  outstanding  TV  reporting  (cities  over  500,000). 

2.  Consistently  outstanding  TV  reporting  (cities  under  500,000), 

3.  Outstdanding  public  serice  by  a  station  (no  population  limit). 


Headliner  Achievement  Award*  For  TF  Network* 

1.  Consistently  outstanding  TV  reporting. 

2.  Outstanding  public  service  by  a  network. 

3.  Outstanding  documentary  by  a  network. 
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Last  December  7  an  8-column  headline  in 
The  Cleveland  Press  told  Ohioans  they 
were  paying  as  much  as  $500  million  a  year 
in  unnecessary  hospital  costs. 

The  story  began  14  months  earlier  when 
Press  Investigative  Reporter  Ron  Royhab 
looked  for  reasons  why  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  in  Cleveland  far  exceeded  the  state 
and  national  average. 

He  spent  three  months  documenting  a 
case.  Then,  on  Jan.  8, 1973,  in  a  series  of 
five  articles.  The  Press  broke  the  story  on 
Page  One. 

The  most  immediate  result  was  a  special 
55-member  Task  Force  on  Health  Care, 
appointed  by  Gov.  Gilligan  to  study  the 
entire  problem  in  Ohio.  For  nine  months  the 
Task  Force  checked  one  point  after  another. 
Last  month  when  it  made  its  report,  it 
confirmed  Royhab’s  findings,  members 


concluding  that— 

•  Ohioans  are  paying  as  much  as  $500 
million  annually  in  unnecessary  hospital 
costs. 

•  Three  out  of  10  hospital  admissions  are 
for  “  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  purposes!’ 

•  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans  in 
Ohio  have  more  than  $134  million  in 
reserve  accounts,  much  of  which  could  be 
released  to  benefit  consumers. 

•  There  is  evidence  of  widespread 
wasteful  practices  and  further  evidence  of 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Legislative  action,  which  the  Governor 
promises,  is  the  cure  now  that  The 
Cleveland  Press,  an  afternoon  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  has  written  the 
prescription:  make  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  available  to  the  people 
at  a  fair  price. 


THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 

...  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


